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The North Front of Bremo 


From a painting, prior to 1836, in the possession of the \lisses Cocke 
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THE BUILDING OF BREMO 


by Fiske 


Ir was after his marriage in 1802 that John Hartwell Cocke took steps to 
settle himself permanently on his lands on the upper James, where at first 
the family occupied a commodious log house on their annual visits.’ Bremo- 
Recess, on the high ground back from the river, was the site chosen for 
his residence. The first step was to secure suggestions for plans. A set with 
the legend “Drawn by Major Wadsworth 1803” shows a two-story house 
with three windows in front under blind arches. The design adopted was 
of a different form. We recognize its essentials in a rough plan of a house 
64 by 32 feet, endorsed “Estimate of timber made by Jas. Moss for the 
building of a Brick House of the above dimensions. October 5, 1805.” This 
shows a house of a single story having a large central living hall flanked 
by two good rooms, with smaller rooms across the rear. It is substantially 
the arrangement of the house now existing at Recess, in which the interior 
woodwork — of academic character, with mantels having Doric pilasters — 
survives from this period, although the exterior was transformed at a later 
time. 

“Director Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The major bodies of papers regarding Bremo were kindly made available to the writer by their 
owners, descendants of John Hartwell Butiee The Misses Mary and Betty Cocke and Mrs. Clara 
Cocke Johnston. 

1Mrs. Barraud, mother of Mrs. Cocke, wrote her husband as follows: “I am delighted with the 
conveniences of this Log house that we are in. Indeed when we first entered I could not believe 
my own eyes. Two rooms thrown together by a spacious door was what I did not expect to find 
Zz = house.” The fragment of this letter preserved lacks the date, but it can be circumstantially 

ted in 1806. 
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Preliminary work was going forward in 1806. February 2, Dudley Rag- 
land, the overseer at Bremo, wrote to Cocke in Surry, “Moss is hewing the 
timbers for your Dwelling House.” It was 1807, however, as Ragland’s 
letters make clear, before the house itself was begun. June 1: “James Moss 
has got your dwelling house raised and weather-boarded, and began shin- 

ling it this morning. I am busily employed making brick and have en- 
gaged Giles (>?) Hope as a bricklayer.” June 29: “Moss has bin preparing 
plank for the Floores, has them to lay, the doores and window sash to make 
& stares to run before you can possibly make use of the house.” July 19: 
“The hull of your House is nearly done. The Doores are to hang and the 
lights to glaze in. I expect the Bricklayer to begin the chimney tomorrow, 
so I hope we shall have a shelter for you by the time you said you would 
be up.” 

From these and other passages it is clear that the house at Recess as built 
in 1807 was a frame house, and that the idea of making it of brick had been 
abandoned, for the time, after Moss’s estimate of 1805. The house, we see, 
was framed before brick were made and a bricklayer engaged, and these 
brick were for the chimney. The present brick exterior, casing the house, 
betrays the style of a generation later, the time when Lower Bremo also 
assumed its present form. Some remains of the original exterior work may 
be seen at the north-west corner of the house. 

The owners visited the house, doubtless still not entirely finished, in 
1807, for their are letters of Mrs. Cocke dated from Bremo Recess in that 
year. In 1808, however, we find the Cockes still in Surry, and it seems to 
have been 1809 before they finally removed, having sold the entire Tide- 
water estate to John Hartwell’s two sisters and their husbands, Nicolas and 
John Faulcon. 

The buildings at Bremo Recess grew into an imposing group. Already 
in 1807 and 1808 Moss, who remained many years in Cocke’s employ, had 
built the shop, the laundry and the smoke house. In the autumn of 1807 
we first hear of a stone mason, Thomas Whitelaw of Orange, who in the 
sequel was engaged on the mill dam and many other works on the planta- 
tions. A quarry on Cocke’s land near Recess provided excellent sandstone. 
This was used at Recess in a range of stone buildings, two hundred and 
ten feet long, along the west end of the garden. Several rough alternative 
designs for these survive, with the date 1812. The work was undertaken 
by Whitelaw for $1,000 in April of that year, and he was apparently en- 
gaged on various stone farm buildings throughout the next three years. 
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Cocke’s inquiring mind was attracted to the possibility of construction 
in pisé, which had been commended by English writers.? Two small pisé 
buildings, of which some ruins remain, were built on the north side of the 
yard at Recess in November 1815 and July 1816, and in following years 
two were built at Upper Bremo which survive in remarkably good con- 
dition. 

It is at this period that we first hear of substantial constructions at the 
two river plantations, Upper and Lower Bremo, which included the richest 
bottom land. In 1812 Whitelaw estimated on a stone barn at the lower 
plantation “24 by 40 feet with an addition 20 feet square . . . with stone 
columns to support a machine shelter 24 feet square and 2 columns for a 
shed over the front door.” 

It seems to have been in 1815 that Cocke proposed definitely to under- 
take building on a new scale at Upper Bremo with a view to seating his 
own residence there.* An undated memorandum of his to Whitelaw out- 
lines for the first time the project for a new barn and house there: 

“A Stone Barn 85 by 33 feet to be commenced as soon as the small jobs are com- 
pleted . . . one part of the building supported on arches . . . The details of the plan I 


will furnish .. . 
“The other design will consist of brick work to the amount of 250,000 or perhaps 


300,000 bricks, but towards this I would wish nothing to be done this winter but the 
clay to be dug up. . .” 


There follow specifications, excellently drawn, as to quality of materials 
and workmanship. Whitelaw responded September 29, 1815, that his 
terms would be “stonework 18 shillings per perch. Brickwork $12 per M” 
— prices which were slightly reduced in subsequent negotiations. Articles 
of agreement were entered into between Cocke and Whitelaw November 
4, 1815, “to execute certain designs in masonry and brickwork . . . accord- 
ing to the plans which the said Cocke shall furnish.” 

The great stone barn at Upper Bremo, built in 1815 to 1817, is of truly 
monumental effect. Against a facade with brick arches rises a pedimented 
portico of four Tuscan columns, the full height of the two stories. Nowhere 
in America was there a farm building approaching this one in grandeur, a 


2John Plaw claims to have been the first to mention it in his Ferme Ornée 1796. Henry Hol- 
land discussed it fully, and the whole process was detailed by the Board of Agriculture in their 
quarto volume of “Communications” before 1800. Jefferson made notes, preserved in the Library 
of Congress, on “Pisé walls. Cointeraux’s new method of 1808.” 

3A rough plan, with balanced outbuildings, on the back of an old letter of July 2, 1815, shows 
in outline the fundamental scheme of Bremo, though both house and outbuildings were modified 


from this. 
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grandeur truly commensurate with the dignity of the vast and fertile plan- 
tation. It was itself but the first of numerous structures of stone and brick 
which made up the unrivalled farm group. 

The stonework of the barn, except the eastern gable and southern pillars, 
was finished when Whitelaw ceased work for the winter December 2, 1816. 
In the spring Moss and Dillion, another carpenter Cocke had hired for 
the year, roofed the building, and the cupola was raised August 22nd. 

Meanwhile great preparations had gone forward for the new house, 
which was to occupy the commanding position on the river bluff, overlook- 
ing the fertile low-grounds at Upper Bremo. Cocke evidently sought ad- 
vice from many quarters. Among his papers are a suggested plan by his 
college-mate St. George Tucker, another set of drawings by his neighbor 
John Patterson. Patterson’s accompanying letter is dated 15 July ’15: 

“. .. I send you a design for a house on a scale as much contracted as possible for the 
accommodation of your family, by encreasing the depth 2 feet you can make the pas- 
sage where the stair case is, 10 feet which is an ample space. I have drawn the pro- 
jection of the Saloon different in each floor, to give you a choice, but should prefer 
the octagonal. You have one chamber below & six above, the entertaining rooms, suf- 
ficiently spacious, while the house will have only 20 feet more front, & 2 feet more 
of depth than mine, & taking into consideration the difference in the size of our fami- 
lies, that will not appear too much. Tell Mrs. C. that I design the chamber on the 
first floor for her. The Butlers room will communicate by means of a stair with the 
thoroughfare below, & you may extend a covered way to your offices from each side.” 


His plan has a generic resemblance to that of Bremo, but not closer than 
to many other houses of the time and region. 

Insight into the development of the plans is given by a letter from Mrs. 
Cocke to her mother, January 14, 1816: 


My husband has amused himself all the bad weather in drawing a plan for our 


house — he is full of it and we hold many consultations about it — 


— 
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The Stone Barn at Bremo, 1815 


Pisé Building at Bremo 
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Bremo 


The Central Loggia 


Photo by 1. T. Frary 
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I have here given you a sketch of the result of his hard Labours — I have given you 
the basement story the 4 front rooms of which will be situated like Mr. Amblers din- 
ing but the north rooms will be several feet below the surface. The conveniences of 
this story are many but there are some objections to the story above — The room over 
the dining room would be my Chamber — That over the Servants hall The Nursery — 
over the store room a private room for myself — Over the Lodging room a drawing 
room — Over the Library and Nancy’s store-room — Lodging rooms — The house you 
must understand is but one story and the basement — The back passage which is cut 
in small cellar-rooms below — would on the second floor be similar to Mr. Tuckers. My 
husband thinks it will be the most convenient plan and that he can make it very 
handsome — Let us know what you think of it — Our minds are not at all made up. 
I hope you will be up in the Summer and see the great preparations but we shall be 
with you I hope before to get your advice — you must have a finger in the Pie.” 


The sketch shows a disposition not unlike that of the house as executed, 
although substantially wider. Two rooms and a passage broaden the central 
section of the river front, with an open corridor of columns in front of it 
instead of the later enclosed passage — five openings instead of three. 

The progress made did not preclude a request for a design from Jefferson, 
the master of architecture in the Piedmont, who had already given so many 
for his friends and neighbors. This is revealed by a letter from Colonel 
Isaac Coles of Enniscorthy to Cocke one month later, February 23, 1816* 
—a letter giving marvellous insight into Jefferson’s views and practices: 


“My Dr. Genl., 

. On my way to Monticello I left yr. Bill with Duncan . . . With Mr. Jefferson 
I conversed at length on the subject of architecture. Palladio, he said ‘was the Bible.’ 
You should get it and stick close to it. He had sent all his Books &c. &c. to Wash- 
ington,’ or he would have drawn yr. House for you — it would have been a pleasure 
to him — but now he could not undertake to do it before the fall, when he expected 
other Books from Paris. He disapproved of parapet walls — no House could be made 
perfectly tight with them — there must be a gutter along the wall which in heavy 
falls of rain &c. would sometimes overflow — as was the case with the Presidents 
House in Washington and every other House similarly constructed that he had ever 
seen — the roof should cover the walls and the Balustrade could be raised above it as 
at Monticello which tho not handsome was safe. The flat roof he thought very prac- 
ticable — the sort he most approved of was the one I described to you of Sheet Iron 
with a rise of half an inch in each foot — viz. of 12¥2 Inches to your House 50 ft. wide. 
Your cross gutters &c. &c. would never do, and ought not to be thought of. He lays 
it down as a rule never to be departed from ‘that a gutter over a hall can never be 


*Kindly made available from among the Cocke papers by Dr. Armistead C. Gordon, who is 
writing the authorized biography of John Hartwell Cocke. 
5They had lately been sold to form the Library of Congress. 
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safe.’ Your South Portico would be very handsome and should be supported on arches 
as you proposed — the height not to be less than 16 ft. The rule was that the height 
of a room should be equal to its width — 20 ft. therefore would not be too much but 
16 ft. would do — his was 18 ft. which gave chambers over all the smaller rooms on 
the north of his House which you might have in yours. The Tuscan order was too 
plain — it would do for your Barns &c. but was not fit for a dwelling House. The 
Doric would not cost much more and would be vastly handsomer — his was doric. 
You could get drawings of the columns, cornices &c. &c. from him. Dinsmore who 
is now in Petersburg he recommends to you as a good and faithful workman or 
Oldham who is (I think) in Richmond — either of them would build you a House 
without any false architecture, so much the rage at present. The Italian rule for 
windows is a third of the whole space — viz. — 7 feet of light to every 21 feet of wall. 
He is a great advocate of light and air —as you predicted he was for giving you 
Octagons. They were charming. They gave you a semicircle of air and light. He 
thought the window you proposed would be very handsome for a passage or Hall 
&c. — but seemed not to know that they were in use and fashionable for rooms. In 
a word the old Gentleman entered as he always does into everything with great zeal 
into your building scheme, and I now regret more than ever that you did not see him. 
I cannot recollect, much less write the one half of what he said to me, but when we 
meet which will be very soon I will repeat much more of our conversation. 
“Present me very kindly to Mrs. Cocke and believe me very truly and ever 


“Yr. frnd. 
“I. A. Cores” 


Although Jefferson’s “other books from Paris” did arrive late in the fall 
—a bill of De Bure Fréres dated May 30, 1816, listes the Bibliotheque 
d'architecture of Jombert, four volumes including a Palladio — the subse- 
quent documents make it very doubtful that he himself made a design for 
Bremo. His influence on the house, which so fully embodies his principles, 
was none the less very direct. 

Among the drawings for Bremo we find many sheets, used and unused, 
of the squared papers, both brown and red lined, ten lines to the inch, which 
Jefferson had acquired in Paris, and which he used in designing. Their 
watermarks and the inscription “Chez Crépy . . .” leave no doubt they came 
from him. Jefferson and Cocke saw each other not infrequently in 1817 
as members of the Board of Visitors of Central College, which was to be- 
come the University of Virginia. The Board met, with both men present, 
on April 8, May 5, July 28 and October 7 and 8. It was doubtless Jeffer- 
son’s intense preoccupation with his new major enterprise, of which the 
designs for the first buildings were made by him in that year, which kept 
him from recurring to the idea of making a plan for Cocke. 


we 
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Cocke himself was not without ability to draw. We find among his 
papers several drawings with notes in his handwriting which leave no doubt 
the designs are his own. They include sketches for cross-roads churches 
such as the neighboring ones at Fork Union and New Canton, with the 
building of which he was concerned. These drawings, however — crude 
and summary in their execution — reveal an unpractised hand, incapable 
of the mastery of motive and proportion we find in the mansion house at 
Bremo. The same unpracticed hand appears in several studies for Bremo: 
elevations in which variants of the river front were tried out,® and a plan 
closely corresponding to the house as built, in its internal arrangement, 
but with walls and columns of disproportionate thickness. This last plan, 
drawn on Jefferson’s brown-squared paper so that it could have been mis- 
taken for a Jefferson drawing, might possibly have been the one which gave 
rise to the legend of an original drawing by Jefferson for Bremo having been 
formerly in the possession of the University of Virginia. While Cocke thus 
canvassed, as an intelligent owner, the accommodations and design for his 
house, it is obvious, from the amount of help and advice he invoked, that 
he did not consider himself sufficiently competent as an amateur architect 
to take full responsibility. 

Preparations for building had begun while the plans were still under con- 
sideration. Whitelaw burned three kilns of brick in 1816. Even the death 
of Cocke’s beloved young wife on December 27, 1816, after a harrowing 
illness, did not cause any postponement of the enterprise. Although the de- 
tails were not irrevocably fixed, the general scheme was evidently deter- 
mined: a mansion house to be flanked by two offices connected by galleries 
and covered ways. The dimensions of these offices were evidently well estab- 
lished, for on February 28, 1817, Moss reported all the timber cut and hauled 
to the saw mill for their rafters, joists and sleepers. 

It was at this stage in the development of the design — Peyton and Dick 
had already recommenced digging out the foundations for the central build- 
ing — that there first appeared on the scene the men, recommended by Jef- 
ferson, who were to be responsible for its final perfection: James Dinsmore 
and John Neilson. They were superior house-joiners, already long practised 


6A modification of one of these is indicated in a design for the river front, competently drawn 
in ink and gray wash, found among the drawings at Bremo with this note in an unknown hand. 
“Remarks on the preceding plan. I have not suggested ns | alteration to the plan . . . because I 
consider that every man is the best judge of what will suit his views and convenience, and indeed 
because the distribution of the rooms appeared to be a very good one. I have ventured, however, 
to make some small alterations in the principal front.” The changes proposed in this design were 


not adopted in execution. 
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in the execution of work for Jefferson and in Jefferson’s style. Jefferson had 
brought Dinsmore from Philadelphia to work at Monticello in 1798, and 
Neilson in 1804. Both worked for him there continuously until 1808. Both 
were then employed on the extension of Madison’s house in 1808-1810. 
That they were highly competent exponents of Jefferson’s style is shown 
by the original design for Estouteville, signed and dated by Dinsmore, 1828,’ 
two years after Jefferson’s death. They were now on the point of being em- 
ployed by Jefferson on his new project, Central College, the nucleus of the 
University of Virginia. On April 29, 1817, Dinsmore wrote from Petersburg 


to Cocke: 


“I have considered your proposition and believe we can make it convenient for 
either Mr. Neilson or myself to do your work, as I have promised Mr. Jefferson to 
execute a Job in the Neighborhood of Charlottesville this fall — of which he men- 
tions you as one of the visitors - we finish our present engagements in about two 


months...” 


May 23, Cocke noted: “Mr. Dinsmore called to see me about undertaking 

my carpenters work . . . Left bills of work which he did for Mr. Madison.” 

June 5, “Mr. Dinsmore returned from Charlottesville to give estimates and 

plan of my designed building.” June 6, “Mr. Dinsmore went on, after 

making a partial estimate of the expense of my building.” At this time the 
lan and estimate may well have been only for the offices. 

All during the summer of 1817 work proceeded. July 23, Moss and the 
carpenters were “engaged at the mill in assorting the stock of plank on hand 
in order to provide the necessary quantities and qualities for Mr. Dins- 
more’s bill.” August 8, “Mr. Whitelaw returned to Orange to bring over 
the hands to commence the brick work of my offices and to finish the 
masonry.” August 18, Blair, the Scotch gardener, and the hands with him 
were “opening the foundation for the Western Office of the new building, 
which Mr. Whitelaw is to commence the brickwork of the first week in 
September,” and “Moss commenced the window and door frames of the 
ofices to be in readiness.” October 7, when at Charlottesville for the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of Central College, Cocke engaged Dinsmore and 
Neilson “to come down and do the Cornice and pediments of the offices 
to my buildings now going on under Mr. Whitelaw’s directions.” 

It was not until November 3 that Cocke “met Mr. Nelson (sic) on his 
way here to give directions for the cornice of my office and make a plan and 


7Preserved by Mrs. Robert Coles ef Charlottesville and called to my attention by Mr. Milton 
L. Grigg. 
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give details for my principal building,” remaining until November 12 “giv- 
ing directions, etc. for my new buildings.” And it was not until December 
11, after Whitelaw had finished the round columns of the West Office and 
commenced the arches of the East Office, that “Mr. Nelson arrived and 
gave me a detailed plan of my buildings.” The next day Cocke “agreed 
with Mr. Nelson finally upon the plan of my proposed building, and he 
commenced the draft and details.” On the 15th Blair set in with six hands 
finishing the foundation at the new building; on the 16th Neilson “finished 
the ground plan of my building.” Clearly this drawing, not preserved, was 
indeed a detailed plan, along general lines already adopted and even con- 
forming to the dimensions of outer foundation walls already begun, al- 
though now first fixing the proportions in their ultimate perfection. 


A contract for the completion of the dwelling house was concluded by 
Cocke with Dinsmore and Neilson on December 23rd. They agreed “to 
superintend and execute the inside finishing, covering in (except the slat- 
ing) and final completion of a dwelling house and cover’d wings for the 
said Cocke at Bremo.” They were to furnish two competent workmen. The 
same prices were to be paid as were paid by Mr. Madison for similar work. 


The last day of the year Cocke had a providential visitor: “Mr. Currie, 
a stone cutter and mason, arrived to offer his services.” After examining 
the quarry and other stone on the estate with him, Cocke made a bargain 
with Currie to enter his employ at $500 per year for 4 years, and to instruct 
Cocke’s hands in stone cutting and laying. On January 16 he wrote to 
Whitelaw, who was to continue as mason contractor, proposing to resume 
“my original design to execute a part of my building in stone,” but this 
thought must have been ultimately abandoned except as to the trim. Work 
went forward feverishly in preparing both brick and stone, while the offices 
were being finished and timbers got out for the main building. 


Its formal inauguration took place in July. Cocke preserved a “Copy of 
a Record put into the Corner stone of my building at Upper Bremo”: 


“July the 8th Anno Domini 1818 the first stone of this house was laid. 


“Thomas Whitelaw of the County of Orange, undertaker of the Masonry at $2% pr. 
perch, and of the Brick work at $11-2/3 per M. finding all and doing all. 


“John Neilson of Albemarle Architect and executes the carpentry at the same prices 
for which he finished the late President Madison’s House at Montpelier and James 
Currie stone cutter late of Edinburg at 500 pr. Year all employed by John Hartwell 
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The document continues in testimonial to his dead wife, and ends in a fine 
prayer. 

It was not until two days after this ceremony that Cocke wrote to make 
formal submission of the design to Jefferson with the following letter, which 
Jefferson notes as received July 28th: 


Sir, “Bremo, July 10, 1818 
“Correct opinions in the liberal arts being the result of more cultivation than has 
fallen to my lot, and having the highest confidence in your taste in architecture, I 
have taken the liberty to desire Mr. Neilson to call on you with the plan of my Build- 
ing for the purpose of consulting you upon some points which he will explain — not 
doubting, that such a trespass upon your valuable time will be readily excused, & any 
information readily given that may aid in redeeming this branch of the arts from its 


hitherto neglected state in Virginia. 


“Yours with high respect & Esteem 
“J. H. Cocke” 


Jefferson’s comments were doubtless made orally; we find no further letter 
concerning the matter. 

By a great effort the house was got under cover by winter, the corners 
of the walls, still unfinished, being raised to their full height to support 
the roof. 

Whitelaw’s account with Cocke, to a total of nearly $7,500, continued 
until 1819, the last entry being of January 14th. The bulk of the finish- 
ing, inside and out, is included in a “Bill of Work executed by John Neil- 
son on Bremo House,” totalling nearly $3,000 and dated May 30, 1820, 
which may be taken as the time of substantial completion of the building. 

The great mansion thus completed must certainly be rated one of the 
finest in Virginia, and thus in America. The simple cubical mass is en- 
riched by four porticos of the Tuscan order. At the entrance, four columns 
rise above a broad low flight of stone steps from the high level of the ground 
to the north, within the semi-circular lawn defined by a sunken ha-ha. On 
the south, toward the river, where the ground falls away to leave a high 
basement story, the central portico is recessed in a fine loggia sheltered from 
the sun by Venetian blinds. At either end a porch with a pair of columns 
receives the long terrace over the covered ways leading to the offices. These 
offices, each in the form of a little temple, show on the south their own pedi- 
mented porticos of four columns, rising over arcaded basements. On the 


8Huntington Library, HM 9097. 
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north a plastered blind arch with side panels — a “sham Venetian,” as Cocke 
called it — makes a charming suggestion of the famous Palladian motive. 

Like several of Jefferson’s pavilions at the University, the house had 
originally a terrace roof, screened by parapets along the front, but with open 
balustrades at the ends. So it appears in an old painting preserved by the 
Misses Cocke at the University. Leaks will have led Cocke at Bremo, as 
at the University when he was later in charge of the buildings there, to 
substitute a pitch roof. September 19, 1836, he noted in his diary: “Com- 
menced taking off Roof of the House to be replaced by a new one to get rid 
of the evils of flat roofing and spouts and gutters, or in other words to super- 
sede the Jeffersonian by the common sense plan” — a comment which does 
scant justice to Jefferson’s recommendations as reported by Coles, them- 
selves contrary to his own practice in the terraces at Monticello and in the 
University. 

All the detail, inside as well as out, is of the strictest Palladian ordon- 
nance. The standard of finish is also admirable. The entrance hall is 
floored with parquetry. On the ground floor many of the rooms are paved 
with black and white marble, on which Cocke had secured estimates of the 
price at Leghorn, and for which he had remitted $272 to Italy, June 9, 1817. 

Of all the houses in the Jeffersonian tradition, not even excepting Mon- 
ticello, it is Bremo which makes the deepest impression of artistic perfection. 
Monticello we see drastically remodelled by Jefferson after a change of con- 
ception. Bremo has the inevitability of a single ordered creation. Calm, 
monumental and serene, it commands our emotion as a masterpiece of the 
art of form. 

In the collaboration, artistic and practical, which produced Bremo, the 
greatest honor is due to the owner and builder. His was the courage to 
undertake the ambitious project, his the wisdom to secure monumental 
designs and adhere to them without compromise over a long period, his 
the tenacity to assemble and retain competent workmen in a remote region, 
coordinate their efforts, and execute the designs, under every difficulty, in 
the most worthy manner. Bremo still stands in beauty, lovingly cared for 
by his descendants, a noble monument to the memory of John Hartwell 
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THE GREAT ROAD 
Earliest Highway Used and Developed by the English at Jamestown' 


by Cuar.es E. Harton, Jr.* 


On May 13, 1607, the first permanent English settlers in the New World 
brought their three ships close to the shore at Jamestown Island, lying promi- 
nently in the James River, and began their settlement in Virginia. They 
established themselves in the western part of the island since here was 
much of the higher ground, particularly that bordering on the James, and 
consequently the most suitable part for settlement. It, also, was closer to the 
isthmus that then connected the island to the mainland, forming, as one 
contemporary author phrased it, a “semi-island.” 

The original journals are silent as to why Jamestown Island was chosen 
after a two weeks’ search for a location on the James, except for the fact 
that the settlers could bring their ships close to the shore, close enough to 
tie them to the trees. Whether the fact that Jamestown was practically 
an island, yet possessed a land connection with the mainland, was a factor 
in their councils, we can only conjecture. It could certainly have been, 
since the site selected promised isolation and security as well as a ready 
outlet to the territory round about. In any event the existence of the isthmus 
determined the location of the Great Road,? the first road over which the 
settlers moved regularly. It ran from the fort over the ridges and slashes 
toward the head of the Island, close by the point where in 1609 there was 
a blockhouse “kept by a Garrison to entertaine the Salvages trade” and to 
prevent all egress and ingress to James Fort that did not have the president’s 
sanction.’ It continued across the isthmus to the point of land later known 


*Historian, Colonial National Historical Park. 

1This account in part shows the close relationship between historical and archeological research 
that is a principal characteristic of the study of the town site of Jamestown. The Jamestown 
Archeological Project was set up by the National Park Service soon after the Federal Government 
acquired the major portion of Jamestown Island as a part of Colonial National Historical Park in 
1934. Auoteapel Gatiegp have done much to supplement the sometimes meager data in the 
documentary records which have been preserved. e systematic exploration of all significant 
areas in this national historic shrine is planned before the project will be considered complete. 

2Called variously the “Maine Cart road westward,” the “way leading toward the Mayne,” the 
“great old Road,” the “Main Road” and the “Cartway.” 

3Captain John Smith, The Generall Historie . . . in Edward Arber (ed.), Travels and Works 
of Captain John Smith (Edinburgh, 1910), Il, 471 
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as Glass House Point where the first glass in Virginia was made in 1608.* 
This was a dry ground route that gave the settlers access to the hinterland 
of James Fort. 


This was a natural route of travel. Perhaps President Wingfield, Cap- 
tain Smith, George Percy, and others, at first followed an Indian path. The 
Indians apparently did not inhabit Jamestown Island, yet doubtless they 
were there from time to time in search of game or other food. The seat of 
the Paspahegh Indians was not far away — near the Chickahominy River. 
Be that as it may, it can be assumed that in the first months following May, 
1607, a well beaten path led from the fort to the mainland, a path that grew 
and became the Great Road. 


This undoubtedly was the course followed by Sir Thomas Dale on May 
21, 1611, when he went out to see the Paspahegh Indian “old fields” at 
first hand, interested as he was in suitable farming land.* It was just south 
of the road near the glass house one winter day in 1609 that Captain Smith, 
after dispatching men to take Francis (one of the “Dutch men” sent over 
in 1608 whom he was trying to apprehend), encountered the Paspahegh 
chief and subdued him in a fight at close quarters. Then “he led him pris- 
oner to James Towne” along the Great Road.° It was probably along this 
road, too, that George Percy, who later at three intervals served as Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, with several of his companions went walking on May 
19, 1607, and penned for us a vivid description of the course from the fort 
to the Paspahegh country. 


“. . . walking into the woods by chance wee espied a pathway like to an Irish pace: 
wee were desirous to knowe whither it would bring us. Wee traced along some foure 
miles, all the way as wee went, having the pleasantest Suckles, the ground all flowing 
over with faire flowers of sundry colours and kindes, as though it had been in my 
Garden or Orchard in England. There be many Strawberries, and other fruits un- 
knowne. Wee saw the Woods full of Cedar and Cypresse trees, with other trees, 
which issues out sweet Gummes like to Balsam. Wee kept on our way in this Para- 
dise. At length, wee came to a Savage Towne. . .”” 


4Charles E. Hatch, Jr., “Glassmaking in Virginia, 1607-1625” in William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Series, XXI (April-July, 1941), 119-138, 227-238. 

5Sir Thomas Dale to Virginia Company (letter from Jamestown, 25 May, 1611) in Alexander 
Brown (ed.), The Genesis of the United States (New York, 1890), I, 493. 

6Smith, Generall Historie . . . in Arber, Works, II, 467. 

7George Percy, Observations Gathered out of a Discourse of the Plantation of the Southerne 
Colonie in Virginia in Lyon G. Tyler (ed.), Narrative of Early Virginia: 1606-1625 (New York, 
1930), 16. 

Percy and his companions could well have been the first Englishmen to have followed this route. 
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Glass House Point could be considered the mainland terminus of the 
Great Road, or, perhaps, the junction that developed northwest of the glass 
works site had best be considered the actual end. As settlements were ex- 
tended outward around Jamestown, paths and roads came into use con- 
necting them to the fort and the town that grew around it. All of these 
merged into the Great Road in the vicinity of Glass House Point as this 
was the logical approach to the Island. The path that continued beyond 
Glass House Point in 1607 ran to the Paspahegh Indian village connecting 
with other hunting, or warrior, routes. A little later the English developed 
paths, or opened roads, leading out to Argall Town, the neck-of-land back 
of Jamestown Island, to the settlements on the Chickahominy, and to the 
suburbs of James City in the outlying sections around Glass House Point. 
Later still, there were ways to Green Spring, to Middle Plantation, and to 
the settlements on the York River. All of these led in a meandering manner 
toward Jamestown, merging into the Great Road which retained, more or 
less, a fixed course from this point into Jamestown. 


From the higher ground of the mainland the Great Road extended on 
to, and over, the isthmus, a low, sandy strip of land described by John 
Clayton in 1688, as “. . . a small Neck of Land, not past twenty or thirty 
Yards over, which at Spring-tides is overflowed . . .”* It was this narrow 
strip of land that featured so prominently in Bacon’s Rebellion. In the sum- 
mer of 1676 Governor Berkeley ordered “great Guns” drawn across it to 
block the approach of Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., who came to Jamestown seek- 
ing a commission to wage war against the disturbed Indians on the frontier. 
There were no serious hostilities at this time, but, in September Bacon, now 
having been pronounced a rebel, turned once more toward Jamestown. 
This time Berkeley had “a bank not a flight shot long . . . [thrown up] 
thwart the neck of the peninsula” — on the Island end of the isthmus. 
Bacon paused in the “old fhelds” near Glass House Point and built a trench 
on the mainland end. Thus, the forces of Bacon and Berkeley faced each 
other along the Great Road in a campaign that was a prelude to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Berkeley moved ships up to support his troops, but after 
a brisk sally against Bacon’s positions, abandoned his works and left James- 


8John Clayton to the Royal Society, May 12, 1688 (a letter), in Peter Force (ed.), Tracts 
and Other Papers Relating Principally to the Origin, Settlement and Progress of the Colonies in 
North America (Washington, 1844), Vol. III, Tract No. 12, p. 23. 
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town once again. Bacon moved into Jamestown over the Great Road and 
applied the torch to much of the town.” 

Despite the continued erosive action of the James River on the one 
side and Back River on the other, the isthmus remained usable as a high- 
way for another century after Bacon’s Rebellion and the Great Road re- 
tained its course from Block House Hill to Glass House Point. Apparently 
the river broke through and joined over the site of the isthmus about the 
time of the American Revolution. Lord Cornwallis found it necessary to 
ford his way into Jamestown in 1781." The waters having broken through, 
the break became deeper and wider. Nevertheless by fording, by ferry, by 
causeway, or by boat, persons coming to Jamestown continued to follow 
the course of the Great Road. It was about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, or perhaps during the Civil War, that the isthmus and the Great 
Road were abandoned after two and a half centuries of continuous use.” 

In 1607 and throughout its period of use the Great Road, in approach- 
ing Jamestown, first touched the island proper at Block House Hill and 
continued toward the center of the town. Beginning at the northwestern 
end of the Island and extending east toward the town, there were four well 
defined ridges of high ground separated by marshy guts, or slashes. The 
church ruins, visible today, and much of the town stood on the fourth ridge. 
This came to be the eastern terminus of the Great Road. Despite heavy 
erosion along the shore line of the James River these ridges can still be de- 
fined today, although considerable acreage that the settlers knew and used 


(ed.), Tracts and Other Papers . . . (Washington, 1836), Vol. I, Tract No. 8, p. 21; “Bacon's 
Rebellion: William Sherwood’s Account” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, I 
(October, 1893), 167-174; “Narrative of Bacon’s Rebellion (Winder Papers, Virginia State Li- 
brary)” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, IV (October, 1896), 117-154. 

It was on the trench that Bacon built across the isthmus that he displayed, as he related it, the 
Indian captives taken in his campaigns. Some of those hostile to Bacon, however, insisted that he 
“paraded” the captured wives and ladies of some of his opponents. 

10Lt. Col. Banastre Tarleton, who was with Cornwallis’ army in 1781, related that at that time 
Jamestown was separated from the mainland by “a small gut of water, not two feet deep at the 
reflux of the tide.” Tarleton, A History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, in the Southern 
Provinces of North America (Dublin, 1787), 362. 

"Charles E. Hatch, Jr., “A Preliminary Historical Study: Unit A: Northwestern End of James- 
town Island in Colonial National Historical Park” (a typewritten report, dated September 14, 
1939, in the files of Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, Virginia), pp. 51-57. 

!2This erosion is believed to have been principally along the shore west (up river) from Church 
Point. Attempts have been made to measure the extent of erosion from time to time using docu- 
mentary evidence. The conclusions were that the shore line along the eastern edge of the “second” 
tidge had receded from 474 to 482 feet. In 1939, however through archeological data found in the 
ground the amount of erosion at this point was fixed at 500 feet een the years 1680 and 1901, 
when the present sea wall was constructed. This means that the shore line of 1607 extended a 
considerable distance beyond the “lone cypress,” now standing isolated in the river out from the 
shore in this section. 
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Although it is known that the Great Road existed in some form from the 
first days of the settlement, the earliest specific reference to it in a land rec- 
ord is in a patent to Radulph Spraggon in 1644 for a one acre tract along 
its course. It is mentioned more specifically in patents and leases later in 
the seventeenth century. The first known delineation of a section of the 
road as a part of a map, or plan, appears on a survey made for William 
Sherwood, owner of land on the “first” and “second” ridges, in 1680. This 
shows the course of the road from the isthmus, across Block House Hill, 
the “first” ridge, the “second” ridge, and on to the “third” ridge.'* Other 
sections of the road have been shown on maps made in later periods. On 
plats made for Phillip Ludwell in 1712 the course is given from a point 
above Glass House Point to its terminus at the great fork where the road 
divided into several branches." The road is shown generally in its entirety 
from the town to the great fork on some of the military maps of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, particularly on the Desandrouins plan of 1781." 

Some of the roadbed has been destroyed through natural erosion, prin- 
cipally that section along the isthmus. Above Glass House Point old road 
traces exist on the mainland that could very well have been sections of the 
old Great Road. On the Island, however, little is left above the ground 
to indicate where this early road ran. There is nothing, in fact, except shal- 
low depressions, barely discernible, and slight mounds which passed with- 
out sufficient notice until the course of the road had been fixed through 
archeological excavation and study. The exact course of the road was un- 
known. Even the location of the road across the “first” and “second” ridges 
as shown on the Sherwood plat of 1680 was questioned for there was some 
evidence that this feature was sketched in lightly on the plat and did not 
represent the true course even in 1680. 

It was through archeological exploratory work on the “second” ridge in 
1939 that the course of a section of the Great Road as it existed in 1680 was 
definitely located and the accuracy of the Sherwood plat was proved. Road 
traces were found below the present ground line. It could very well be 
that the road course found here was approximately where it was even in 


13Land Patent in Virginia State Land Office, Richmond, Virginia. Patent Book 2, p. 11. 

14Paper No. 134 of the Ambler Papers in the Library of Congress. 

15Papers Nos. 85 and 86 in Ambler Papers. 

16Colonel Desandrouins, “Plan due Terrein a la Rive Gauche de la Riviere de James vis-a-vis 
James-Town en Virginie ou s'est livre le Combat du 6 juillet, 1781, entre ]’armee Americaine 
Commandee par le Mes de la Fayette et |’Armee Angloise aux ordres du Lord Cornwallis.” Manu- 
script map in the Map Division, Library of Congress (Listed in P. Lee Phillips, A List of Maps of 
America in the Library of Congress, p. 343 as Rochambeau 51.) 
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Colonial National Historical Park Photograph 


This shows a section through a portion of the Great Road excavated in 1939. Level D is the 
old undisturbed clay subsoil. Above it (in Level C) the old topsoil was deeply rutted and com 
pacted by the carts and carriages. Later, sand was placed on the road (Level B) and, throughout 
this, hard packed ruts appear. Above the road (Level A) lies the recent plowed zone. 


Colonial National Historical Park Photograph 


Remains of hard-packed ruts in sand fill of Great Road. Below this sand layer the earlier road 
had cut into and packed down the top soil. 
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1607 when the first settlers walked out from their fort to view the main- 
land. The discovery of the road traces through archeological excavation 
was both painstaking and satisfying as the report of the archeologist in 
charge indicates quite plainly: 

“It was in . . . [the] low, swampy area [on the east side of the ‘second’ ridge] that 
the first, and most obvious remains of the road were found. Here the story can be 
read quite clearly. At first the carts and other vehicles simply drove over the ground, 
packing down the topsoil and forming deep ruts, which were abandoned from time 
to time as the section of the road then in use became impassable. The road, thus, 
widened out here to a width of thirty to thirty-five feet ... This layer . . . is a very 
dense, hard earth; dark brownish-grey in color. In cross section it is quite irregular, 
showing plainly the old ruts. Later, when the road at this point became almost un- 
usable, it was built up with sand. This entire sand layer . . . nine to ten inches thick, 
was not deposited at one time, but additional sand was thrown in the road from time 
to time, possibly whenever the road became too bad to use. This is shown by the 
fact that hard-packed ruts are found all the way through this layer. These hard streaks, 
a darker brown color and hard as mortar, ran parallel with the road, but shifted back 
and forth as the layer was taken down . . . 

“The material used for this road fill was a yellow-brown sand, very similar to the 
sand stratum found at the top of the [‘second’] ridge just north of the road, and quite 
unlike the greyish beach sand along the river shore . . . No artifacts were found in 
this sand layer, nor in the old dirt road beneath. 

“Above the sand layer was a more recent plowed zone, eight to nine inches thick, 
on top of which was an irregular layer of humus and broken stone, deposited during 
and since the construction of the sea wall. 

“Two other trenches were excavated to determine the course of the road, one fifty 
feet to the north, and the other forty feet to the south . . . Neither trench was exca- 
vated below the sand layer. At both points the ground was higher than at the first 
trench, and, as would be expected, the width of the road was less. 

“Although there were too many ruts to determine which might have been pairs 
caused by the same vehicle, there was some evidence that the wheel spacing was 
six feet.!” 

“About fifty feet east of this road, remains of a second road were found . . . Here, 
too, the old topsoil had been packed down and rutted, but no sand layer had been 
added. The hard packed roadbed here was about fourteen feet wide and was parallel 
with the other road. Beginning at the east side of this road, and extending over it 
and west to the edge of the sand deposit over the main road, there was a layer of sandy 
loam lying on top of the old topsoil. This material was not the same as the yellow 
sand road fill, but appeared to have been deposited later. It may be an old ‘plowed 
zone,’ or possibly additional road fill. Not sufficient excavating was done here to de- 
termine the relationship of the two roads. The second one may have been a later re- 


17Of course these wheel ruts belong to a period later than the first settlement since the English 
at Jamestown in 1607 had no vehicles and no animals to draw them. Both animals and vehicles 
came later, the former within a few years. 
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location of the main road, or it may have been a turn-out used in very wet weather. 
[The Sherwood plat of 1680 indicates that the later explanation may be correct.]”!® 


During the excavations in 1939 no continuous segment of the road was 
uncovered, but it was cut through at several points, enough to give the align- 
ment of a section of it on the “second” ridge. In 1941, excavations were 
carried on in the area north and northeast of the Old Church Tower and 
trenches were dug across the course of the road at four points, uncovering 
the same type of road traces as previously encountered. One additional 
trench was cut across the Great Road at an elevated point in the marsh 
north of the “third” ridge. These were all in alignment with earlier dis- 
coveries as well as with a slight linear depression on the “third” ridge and 
generally fitted the documentary evidence of location given in land patents 
and other records." This combined to furnish sufficient information for 
accurately locating the road for a distance of over a quarter of a mile. 

The Great Road was in use over a long period of time. Evidences show 
that “. . . the original ground had been cut down to a depth of over three 
feet on the [‘third’] ridge. North of the ridge, where the road entered the 
marsh, the level of the ground had been raised nearly two feet to bring the 
road above the water.” This wearing down of the high ground and filling 
in at the marshes can be noted on the present terrain all the way from the 
corner of the churchyard to the north side of Pitch and Tar Swamp at the 


beginning of the “second” ridge.” 


18]. C. Harrington, “Archeological Report: Exploratory Excavations in Unit A, Jamestown 
Island, Virginia” (a typewritten report, dated March 20, 1941, in the files of Colonial National 
Historical Park), pp. 24-29. 

Void ratio sam t were taken below the hard packed layer of the road to determine whether 
the effects of sediinn of the soil below a road would be sflidens to locate the original position of 
the road when no visible evidence remained. The results of the attempts to measure soil com- 
pacting by a series of void ratio measurements carried on under controlled conditions were negative. 

This may have been due, however, to the wet condition of the ground or to other reasons. 

19Charles E. Hatch, Jr., “Preliminary Historical Study of the lime and Beverley Tracts: 
Jamestown Island” (a typewritten report, dated August 15, 1941, in the files of Colonial National 
Historical Park), pp. 50-55. 

It was known, for example, that the Great Road evidently touched the “Railes” around the 
churchyard and from this point extended in a northwest direction “as it windeth” toward the 
“second” ridge. The road was one of the boundaries of a grant of land to Robert Beverley in 1694. 

20J. C. Harringtun, “Progress Report on the 1941. Excavations in the Grounds of the Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities: Jamestown Island” (a typewritten report, 
dated July, 1942, in the files of Colonial National Historical Park), p. 8. 

The 1941 excavations were carried on within the grounds of the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities at Jamestown which include a part of the old town site. This work 
was made possible through a cooperative agreement between the Association and the United States 
Department of the Interior providing for cooperative study, protection, and administration of this 
historic shrine. The Association ds, which include the Old Church Tower, have been offi- 
cially designated as Jamestown National Historic Site. The balance of the Island, including the 
remainder of the town site, is a part of Colonial National Historical Park. 
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Additional road traces similar to those already described were discovered 
during archeological work on Glass House Point in the fall of 1948. In 
exploratory work about the glass furnaces of 1608-1609 traces of the old 
road were encountered. Many followed previously unidentified ground 
contours and lay to the north, west and south adjacent to the furnace site. 
In fact the remains indicate that the road, as it approached the river, turned 
at this point toward Jamestown. Having found the road course near the 
furnace site, additional cross trenches were put in to check its course from 
this area along Glass House Point to the spot where it reached the edge 
of the river. Between this location and Jamestown, however, all traces of 
it were destroyed when the isthmus was washed out. These 1948 discoveries 
made it possible to plot accurately another considerable segment of the road- 
way. Prior to this there was some reason to feel that the Great Road ran 
just east of the glass furnace site rather than to the west between the fur- 
nace and the river as now seems to have been the case. 

The Great Road served Jamestown as its land connection with the main- 
land as long as the capital of Virginia was here, about 92 years, and for a 
century following the removal of the seat of government to Williamsburg. 
It was the way leading to Jamestown for as long as Jamestown could hon- 
estly be called a town. The road itself is highly significant as the earliest 
developed and used by the first permanent English settlers in America. Its 
course is now definitely known from the site of the isthmus to a point near 
the Old Church Tower. How it connected with the streets in the eastern 
part of the town site is not yet fixed. Evidently it extended east and joined 
either the Back Street or the Highway, which ran close to the bank of the 
James, in the eastern, or New Town, section of “James Citty.” 

Present knowledge of the Great Road has been of tremendous aid in the 
continuing study of the town site. It has proved the accuracy of some of 
the valuable land records and surveys, it has aided immeasurably in ad- 
vancing the layout of the town, and it has allowed the determination of 
the amount of erosion along one section at the west end of the island. Con- 
sequently the discovery of the traces of the old road ranks as one of the 
major findings of the Jamestown Archeological Project. 
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YORKTOWN DURING THE REVOLUTION 
by Epwarp M. Ritey* 


Part | 
From 1774 to the Occupation of Yorktown by Cornwallis in 1781 


Despite the fact that Yorktown was one of the more important seaports 
of colonial Virginia and therefore dependent for its prosperity on the con- 
tinuance of trade with England, there can be found little evidence of local 
opposition to the American cause either in the period of protest against 
British taxation or during the Revolution. The leaders of opinion in the 
town were naturally the merchants, who, strangely enough, supported the 
Revolution practically to the man. The position of preeminent importance 
among these merchants was occupied by the Nelson family. In describing 
Yorktown to Sir Henry Clinton, a British officer stated: “The people in 
and about it, influenced by the family of Nelson, are all Rebellious.” Pos- 
sessing great wealth, and holding high offices under the royal government, 
it seems odd that they should have supported the colonial cause against 
Great Britain. With the exception of Secretary Nelson, the family appears 
to have been ardent patriots and several of its members played leading roles 
in the revolutionary cause in Virginia. Beginning at the time of the Stamp 
Act, William Nelson, a leading councillor, opposed the program of colonial 
taxation proposed by Parliament. When the feeling of the colony reached 
the point of forming an Association in 1769, William Nelson wrote to a 
merchant in England to cancel his previous orders “as I am an Associator 
in principle, & shall not import any more necessaries till the hateful acts 
are repealed.”* 

The eldest son of William Nelson, Thomas Nelson, Jr., followed the lead 
of his father. As a burgess from York county, he supported all the various 
means employed by the House of Burgesses in attempting to obtain a redress 
of their grievances. As a signer of the various Associations advocating non- 
importation of goods from England, he supported the American cause even 
though at a cost to himself. 

Thus led by the Nelson family and their associates, the inhabitants of 
the county of York met on July 18, 1774, “according to publick notice, at 


*Park Historian, Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, Virginia. 
\Frederick Mackenzie, Diary of Frederick Mackenzie . . . (Cambridge, 1930), Il, 457. 
2Letter to John Norton, November 18, 1769, in Letterbook of William Nelson in Virginia State 


Archives, Richmond, Virginia. 
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the Court-House, in York, to consider what was to be done in the present 
distressed and alarming situation of affairs throughout the British Colonies 
in America,” and to choose delegates to the proposed convention of the coun- 
ties of Virginia to meet in August, 1774. Thomas Nelson, Jr., was chosen 
moderator of the meeting. His address to the gathering reflected the feelings 
of the majority of the people of the region. After calling attention to “the at- 
tacks which have been lately made by the British Parliament upon what is 
dearer to Americans than our Lives — their liberties,” Nelson described the 
conditions in Massachusetts, and the dissolving of the Virginia Assembly, 
which left the colony “without law for its government, and without means 
of defending itself against an invading enemy.”’ The convention, he said, 
had been called to consider these matters as well as the possibility of drop- 
ping all commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 

After this address, the meeting elected Nelson, and Dudley Digges, their 
delegates to the August Convention. These two gentlemen had served as 
the burgesses for York county for many years and were thoroughly familiar 
with legislative procedure. The delegates were instructed to choose repre- 
sentatives for the general congress of America. These representatives were 
to prepare a declaration of American rights, stating that such acts as the 
import duties, and the Boston Port Bill were unconstitutional. It was also 
to contain a declaration that the only means of obtaining a redress of these 
wrongs was to stop all imports from Great Britain. 

The August Convention, to which Nelson and Digges had been elected 
delegates, took two important steps along the road to eventual independence. 
The first was the selection of persons to meet delegates from other colonies 
in Philadelphia, and the second was the adoption of another non-inter- 
course agreement. For the better carrying out of the agreement, each county 
was urged to choose a committee, and in order that the whole colony might 
keep informed on what was being done, the local committees were requested 
to correspond with the central committee of correspondence.* 


“3Peter Force, compiler, American Archives . . . (Washington, 1837-1846), Fourth series, II, 


595-97- 
4Lord Dunmore wrote to Secretary Dartmouth on December 24, 1774, that each county had a 
committee, which “assumes an authority to inspect the books, invoices, and all other secrets of the 
trade and correspondence of Merchants; to watch the conduct of every inhabitant, without dis- 
tinction, and to send for all such as come under their suspicion into their presence; to int te 
them respecting all matters which, at their pleasure, they think fit objects of their inquiry; and to 
stigmatize, as hey term it, such as they find transgressing what they are now hardy enough to 
the Laws of Congress, which stigmatizing is no other than inviting the vengeance of an out- 
trageous and lawless mob to be exercised upon the unhappy victims.” Ibid., 1, 1061-62. The re- 
lentless work of these county committees was su in practically eliminating loyalism in 
Virginia with the exception of the region around Norfolk early in the Revolution. Cf. C. R. 
Lingley, Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth (New York, 1910), 97-106. 
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The local committee for York county must have been chosen at once, 
although this cannot be determined because of the destruction of its records. 
Shortly after the committee was chosen, there occurred an incident in York- 
town (on November 7, 1774), which expressed in no uncertain terms the 
state of the revolutionary movement there. The following newspaper ac- 
count was written by the York county committee: 


The Inhabitants of York having been informed that the Virginia, commanded by 
Howard Eston, had on board two half chests of Tea, shipped by John Norton, Esq; 
and Sons, Merchants in London, by Order of Mess. Prentis and Company, Merchants 
in Williamsburg, assembled at 10 o'clock this Morning, and went on Board the said 
Ship, where they waited some Time for the Determination of the Meeting of several 
Members of the House of Burgesses in Williamsburg, who had taken this Matter 
under Consideration. A Messenger was then sent on shore, to inquire for a Letter 
from the Meeting; but returning without one they immediately hoisted the Tea out 
of the Hold and threw it into the River, and then returned to the Shore without doing 
Damage to the Ship or any other Part of her Cargo.° 


Shortly after this “tea party,” the county committee met to consider the 
matter. They approved the conduct of the people of Yorktown in destroy- 
ing the tea, and condemned the conduct of the Virginia company for not 
countermanding its order for tea, and of the London company for shipping 
the tea when it must have been acquainted with the attitude of the country. 
Lastly, they condemned the captain of the ship for “not remonstrating in 
stronger Terms against the Tea being put on Board the Ship.” 

During the remainder of the year nothing of any importance seems to 
have occurred in Yorktown. On the 28th of January of the next year, how- 
ever, the freeholders of York county were notified that on the next court 
day (February 20), they were to gather at the courthouse and elect dele- 

tes to the convention to meet in Richmond on March 20, 1775.’ The 
inhabitants of the county met as called and elected the same two delegates 
who had served the county so long, Thomas Nelson, Jr., and Dudley Digges.* 

The convention of March, 1775, carried the colony further along toward 
Revolution. The first act of the convention was the unanimous approval 


5The Virginia Gazette, November 24, 1774. 

6Loc. cit. There appeared in the same issue of this newspaper a copy of the resolutions of the 
committee of Gloucester county heartily approving the actions of the citizens of Yorktown. This 
item was followed by an abject apology by Mr. Prentis. 

7Ibid., January 28, 1775. 

8Dudley Digges had been a burgess from York county since 1752, while Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
had served in a like capacity since 1761. See William G. and Mary Stanard, compilers, The Co- 
lonial Virginia Register (Albany, 1902). 
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Public Losses in York County from the Invasions of the Enemy in the year 1781. 


York County, Claims for Losses of York County Citizens in British Invasion of 1781, Claim No. 
31, York County Records, Yorktown, Virginia. 
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Courtesy National Park Service 


The Nelson House, Yorktown 


. The home of General Thomas Nelson, Jr., a signer of the Declaration of Independence, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1781, and Commander of the Virginia Militia at the Siege of Yorktown, 1781. 
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of the actions of the Continental Congress. It was agreed, again unanimous- 
ly, to follow the recommendations of the Congress te appoint another dele- 
gation to the next meeting in Philadelphia. The next work of the conven- 
tion — and its most important and fundamental one — was planning for 
a military establishment. The counties had already made a start. During 
the previous fall and winter most of the counties had established volunteer 
or independent companies. It was during the discussion of this law that 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., first came to the foreground. A contemporary, Edmund 
Randolph, described his actions as follows: 


The generous and noble minded Thomas Nelson, who now for the first time, 
took a more than common part in a great discussion, convulsed the moderate by an 
ardent exclamation, in which he called God to witness, that if any British troops 
should be landed within the county, of which he was the lieutenant, he would wait 
no orders, and would obey none, which should forbid him to summon his militia and 
repel the invaders at the water edge. His temper though it was sanguine, and had 
been manifested in less scenes of opposition, seemed to be more than ordinarily excited. 
His example told those, who were happy in ease and wealth, that to shrink was to 
be dishonoured.° 


Relations with Lord Dunmore, the royal governor of Virginia, were, on 
the surface, still pleasant, as he was thanked by the convention for his 
“noble, wise, and spirited conduct” on a recent expedition against the In- 
dians. This relationship was disrupted the following month. The spark 
that touched off the actual Revolution in Virginia was the removal by the 
governor of the gun powder from Williamsburg. It is probable that he was 
alarmed by the rise of the Independent or Volunteer Companies in the coun- 
ties of the colony, and was fearful about the powder magazine. This maga- 
zine stood in the center of the city and contained a small store of powder 
and arms. Since it lay exposed to any attempt at seizure, the governor con- 
sidered it prudent to remove it. He therefore ordered a detachment of ma- 
rines commanded by Captain Collins of the schooner Magdalen to convey 
the store from the magazine to the man-of-war Fowey lying off Yorktown. 
This was done during the night of April 20-21. The move was made in 
secrecy, but the people of the city learned what had happened. This re- 
sulted in a great commotion, and the assembling of the inhabitants of the 
city before the palace where the mayor, the city corporation, and others 
addressed the governor to find out the cause of the act. The governor re- 


%Edmund Randolph, “Essay on the Revolutionary History of Virginia,” The Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, XLIII (July, 1935), 223. 
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plied that his only motive was a desire to keep the powder safe, as there 
had been an alarm of a slave insurrection in a nearby county. He promised 
to return the powder if needed and the citizens were quieted. The news 
of the act, however, spread over the colony and caused great excitement. 
This led to the march on Williamsburg by Patrick Henry and his forces. 
He and his men were turned back by the payment of £330 by the King’s 
Receiver-General in the colony. As soon as the followers of Henry had dis- 
banded, Dunmore issued a proclamation outlawing him. 

This incident, revealing the excited state of the people, greatly alarmed 
Lord Dunmore. As early as May 1 he wrote that he had sent his family 
to the Fowey since he was fearful for their safety, and, as he felt that Wil- 
liamsburg could not be defended, he intended to retire to Yorktown to the 
protection of the Fowey and an armed schooner if attacked."° 

Dunmore undoubtedly believed that he would be attacked in his palace 
by the colonists. On May 4, 1775, Captain Montague of the Fowey wrote 
to Secretary Nelson, the President of the Council, that as he had received 
information the governor was threatened with an attack at daybreak, he 
considered it necessary to send a detachment from his ship to support him. 
He asked Nelson “to make use of every endeavour to prevent the party 
from being molested and attacked, as in that case I must be under a ne- 
cessity to fire upon this town.”” 

This letter was laid before the York county committee by Secretary Nel- 
son, and its contents “somewhat alarmed” the town. The committee in 
considering the letter noted that it had been sent too late to permit Nelson 
to use his influence had the inhabitants “been disposed to molest and attack 
the detachment.” Furthermore, Secretary Nelson, who would have been 
a principal sufferer if the threat had been carried out, was, at that very mo- 
ment, “exerting his utmost endeavours in behalf of the Government, and 
the safety of his Excellency’s person.” The committee voted the following 


resolutions: 


Resolved, that Capt. Montague, in threatening to fire upon a defenseless town, 
in case of an attack upon the detachment, in which said town might not be concerned, 
has testified a spirit of cruelty unprecedented in the annals of civilized times; that, in 
his late notice to the President, he has added insult to cruelty; and that, considering 


10Letter of Lord Dunmore to Lord Dartmouth, May 1, 1775, in J. P. Kennedy, editor, Journals 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia 1773-1776 Including the Records of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence (Richmond, 1915), pp. xvii-xix; William Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1817), 131-132. 

The Virginia Gazette, May 6, 1775. 
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the circumstances, already mentioned, one of the most considerable inhabitants of said 
town, he has discovered the most hellish principles that actuate a human mind. 


Resolved, that it be recommended to the inhabitants of this town, and to the country 
in general, that they do not entertain or shew any other mark of civility to Capt. 
Montague, besides what comman decency and absolute necessity require.!? 


For a few weeks after this incident, Yorktown returned to its customary 
quietude. On June 6, however, it again became the focal point of the in- 
terest of the colony. Early in the morning of that day, Lord Dunmore left 
his palace in Williamsburg and established quarters on the Fowey, which 
was lying in the York River off the town. 

Dunmore left behind him a message to the House of Burgesses in which 
he ascribed his change of residence to apprehensions of his personal safety, 
but assured the assembly that this need not interrupt their sitting as he 
would always be available on shipboard. Even though the House gave re- 
peated assurances of the safety of Dunmore and his family in Williamsburg, 
and complained of the hindrance to their work, the governor would not 
return to the palace. He suggested finally that the assembly adjourn to 
Yorktown, but they refused as the town “could not afford tolerable Accom- 
odations for so numerous an Assembly.” The House and Council then 
joined in an address to the governor stating that it was unconstitutional for 
the legislative business to be transacted in any other place than Williams- 
burg. Thus the situation stood in June, 1775, the assembly refusing to 
meet anywhere outside the capital and the governor refusing to return to it."° 

Royal government in Virginia was almost at an end. The assembly now 
went ahead and began to do business without the governor. On June 29, 
1775, the Fowey and the Magdalen sailed from Yorktown. The latter took 
Lady Dunmore and her family to England, while the former with the gov- 
ernor returned to Yorktown for a brief stay.'* In July the Mercury arrived at 
Yorktown from New York to relieve the Fowey. On July 14, 1775, the 
governor on board the latter vessel left Yorktown and proceeded to Ports- 
mouth.'® The departure of the governor from Yorktown may be taken as 
the end of the colonial period in Virginia. It marked the end of the authority 
of the royal governor, which was not to return. It is true that Dunmore 
stayed some time in Norfolk and later at Gwynn’s Island, but he occupied 
these places to make war on Virginia, not as its governor. 


12L oc. cit. 

13Kennedy, Journals of the House of Burgesses 1 773-1776, 206 et seq. 
4The ia Gazette, July 1, 1775. 

'STbid., July 15, 1775. 
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From the time of the flight of Lord Dunmore, Virginia progressed steadily 
down the revolutionary way. The part played by the citizens of Yorktown 
in this movement was outstanding. One of its citizens, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., after playing a leading role in the revolutionary movement, had his 
abilities recognized by being elected governor of the state in 1781. The 
convention of July, 1775, witnessed the first recognition of his leadership 
and outstanding qualities. Not only was he selected as the colonel of the 
second of the two regiments of militia raised in the state, but he received 
the signal honor of being elected a delegate to the Continental Congress. 
He served in this capacity until his resignation because of poor health in 
May, 1777. While in Congress he was a member of the Committee on 
Articles of Confederation, and on August 2, 1776, affixed his signature to 
the Declaration of Independence. In August, 1777, he was appointed com- 
mander of the Virginia state forces. On December 10, 1778, the House 
of Delegates elected him a member of Congress, but he resigned in June, 
1779. When the state was threatened by an invasion in May, 1779, he 
organized the militia. Finally on June 12, 1761, Nelson was elected gov- 
ernor of Virginia. He resigned his office on November 22, 1781, because 
of criticism of his regime. Having supported the revolutionary cause with 
his wealth as well as his physical and mental being, Nelson died relatively 
a poor man in the year 1789.”° 

Thomas Nelson, the uncle of General Nelson, had served long and faith- 
fully as secretary of the colony under the old regime. Although he did not 
play a prominent part in the revolutionary movement, he could not be 
termed a Loyalist. He was nominated for the governorship after the draft- 
ing of the constitution by the convention of May, 1776. At the final vote, 
Patrick Henry received a total of sixty-nine votes, Nelson, forty-five and 
John Page, one vote. A contemporary wrote later of this election: 


Nelson had long been secretary of the colony, and ranked high in the aristocracy 
who propagated with zeal the expediency of accommodating ancient prejudices, by 
electing a man, whose pretensions to the chief magistracy, were obvious from his now 
being nominally the governor under the old order of things; and out of one hundred 
and eleven members, forty-five were caught by the desire of bringing all parties to- 
gether, although Mr. Nelson had not been at all prominent in the revolution.!” 


16R. A. Brock, “The Nelson House, Yorktown, Virginia,” Magazine of American History, VII 
(July, 1881), 50-52; Maude H. Woodfin, “Thomas Nelson,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
XIII, 424; L. G. Tyler, Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography (New York, 1915), II, 28-29. 

17Randolph, “Essay . . . ,” The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLIV (April, 
1936), 107. 
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Later he was elected to the council, but resigned, and on July 23, 1776, he 
qualified and was sworn in as Secretary of the Commonwealth."* He prob- 
ably served in this office all through the Revolution. 

At the same time that Nelson was elected governor, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor was another Yorktown merchant, David Jameson, who had served 
on the council since December 4, 1776." 

Three other citizens to gain fame in the political sphere during the Revo- 
lution were Jacquelin Ambler, Thomas Everard, and Dudley Digges. The 
first resigned his position as naval officer for the York River district early 
in 1776 and was elected a member of the council sometime prior to June 
20, 1780. He served on this board until appointed Treasurer of the State 
in 1781.” Thomas Everard, the clerk of York county, also served as one 
of the Commissioners of Accounts for Virginia from early 1776 until Janu- 
ary 31, 1781. He refused an appointment as auditor of public accounts 
on that date." Dudley Digges was a member of the committee of safety for 
the colony in 1775 and served as a councillor throughout the Revolution.” 

Most of these gentlemen were present when the revolutionary conven- 
tion convened in July, 1775. The most important matter to be considered 
by this body was the establishment of provisions for the defense of the state. 
An ordinance was passed which, among other things, grouped the counties 
of the state into convenient districts in order to raise minute men. Elizabeth 
City, Warwick, York, James City, Charles City and New Kent counties, 
together with the City of Williamsburg, were to form one of these districts 
and were to raise a battalion of 500 men. The various county committees 
were to choose delegates to a general committee to elect officers for the troops 
as well as to settle the number of men each county was to furnish toward 
the total.¥ The general committee met on September 11, 1775. Among 
the committeemen were Dr. Corbin Griffin, a prominent physician of York- 
town, and the Rev. Robert Andrews, rector of Yorkhampton parish. It was 
determined in this meeting that York county was to raise two companies 


18H. R. McIlwaine, editor, Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia (Richmond, 1931- 
1932), I, 86. Hereafter cited as McIlwaine, State Council Journals. 

19Virginia, Journal of the House of Delegates. Anno Domini 1776 (Richmond, 1828), p. 81. 
Jameson took the oath of office as a member of the council on December 12, 1776. McIlwaine, 
State Council Journals, I, 277. See also L. G. Tyler, Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography (New 
York, 1915), Il, 329. 

20[bid., 335; McIlwaine, State Council Journals, II, 257. 

21bid., 1, 61 and II, 282. 

22Tyler, Encyclopedia, Il, 9. Cf. note 8 ante. 

23W. W. Hening, editor, The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia 
from The First Session of the Legislature, in the Year 1619 (Richmond, 1821), IX, 9-35. 
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of minute men of fifty men each. Apparently, the first company was to be 
raised in the southern part of the county and was to be commanded by a 
Captain Sclater. The other company was to be drawn from the rest of the 
county, including Yorktown, and was captained by William Goosley, with 
William Harwood as lieutenant and Frederick Bryan as ensign.”* 

The great importance of Yorktown in the military sphere was recognized 
early. Possessing an excellent harbor, it was of inestimable value as a means 
of protecting shipping as well as an offensive base for raids in the Chesa- 
peake Bay. Its location, fifteen miles from the capital of the state, also added 
to its value as a defensive post. This interest in the town was shown in the 
great efforts made by the state government to garrison the post. 

The companies of minute men raised in accordance with the ordinance 
mentioned above probably formed the first Yorktown garrison. They were 
joined in February by Captain Thomas Nelson’s company of regulars, which 
took over the houses of Mr. Nathaniel Littleton Savage as barracks.” The 
length of time that these companies served is unknown. 

The station at Yorktown was garrisoned by order of the council on June 
22, 1776. Colonel Meredith was ordered to march four companies of the 
first battalion of minute men to Yorktown. Apparently these companies 
were sent to Portsmouth sometime between July 29 and August 13, for 
on the former date there were four companies stationed at Yorktown, but 
by the latter date these had been reduced to two. These were described by 
General Lewis as sickly and anxious to go home.” One of these two com- 
panies was probably that of Captain Reeve, whose minute men, stationed 
at York, were ordered discharged by the council on August 30, 1776. Their 
place was taken by Captain Judkin’s company of “Volunteer Militia of the 
County of Sussex.”*” The other company could have been either that of 
Captain James Mason or that of Captain Carrington, as both were stationed 
in Yorktown during 1776.” 

The most colorful body of troops stationed at Yorktown during the early 
part of the Revolution was the Sixth Troop of Horse, commanded by John 
Nelson, the son of Secretary Nelson, who had been appointed its colonel 


24The Virginia Gazette, September 16, 1775. 

25See warrants to Captain Goosley’ s company, February 15; 1776, in Mcliwaine, State Council 
Journals, II, 413, and to Captain Sclater, March 8, 1776, in ibid., 443; also Savage’s petition in 
Virginia, Journal of the Seems of Delegates of Virginia 1776, p. 45. 

26MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, I, 36-7, 99; letter of General Andrew Lewis to General 
Charles Lee, August 13, 1776, in “Lee Papers,” New York Historical Society Collections, II, 213. 

27Mcllwaine, State Council Journals, I, 142. 

28]bid., 189. 
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by the convention on June 13, 1776.” On the following July 3 the council 
issued a warrant for £750 to purchase horses, arms and accoutrement for 
this troop.” Three days later there appeared in The Virginia Gazette an ad- 
vertisement for horses between four and seven years old and over fourteen 
hands high, to mount the troop.’ This organization apparently made prepa- 
rations to establish a permanent station at Yorktown, for six hundred and 
sixty feet of plank were purchased to build stalls for the horses.” 

Yorktown, as well as other posts, was depleted of soldiers during the latter 
part of 1776 by the necessity of sending troops to reinforce the army under 
General Washington after his defeats in the north. This situation became 
suddenly dangerous in February of 1777, when three frigates of the Eng- 
lish navy under the command of Commodore Hotham invaded the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The council was forced to call in the militia of adjacent coun- 
tries to protect Hampton, Yorktown and Williamsburg. On February 5 the 
council ordered one hundred men from Gloucester county and fifty men 
from King and Queen county to march to Yorktown. It appears that 
these men remained there until mustered out around the middle of Septem- 
ber. On September 30 the council noted that the discharge of the militia 
had made the garrison at Yorktown very weak and ordered half of the new re- 
cruits for the state artillery to repair to that station as they were brought in.™* 

These state artillerymen probably formed Colonel Charles Harrison’s ar- 
tillery regiment, which was stationed at Yorktown and Portsmouth. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carrington was probably the commanding officer of the ar- 
tillery stationed at Yorktown. 


29Virginia, The Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates Held at the Capital, in the City of 
Williamsburg . . . On Monday, the 6th of May, 1776 (Richmond, 1816), 45. 

30MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, I, 60. 

31The Virginia Gazette, July 6, 1776. 

32Mcllwaine. State Council Journals, I, 256. 

33] bid., 327. 

34] bid., 500. 

35Governor Henry wrote General Washington on October 29, 1777, that this regiment was still 
stationed at Portsmouth and Yorktown “under leave of Congress,” because of the presence of 
British vessels in the bay. H. R. McIlwaine, editor, Official Letters of the Governors of the State 
of Virginia (Richmond, 1926-1929), I, 197. Hereafter cited as McIlwaine, Governors’ Letters. 

On March 13, 1778, the Continental Congress ordered Colonel Harrison’s regiment of artillery 
to join Washington’s army “without the least further delay.” Gaillard Hunt, et al., editors, Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1904-1937), X, 253. Presumably the regiment 
remained at Portsmouth and Yorktown until receipt of this order. 

Charles Harrison was made colonel of the Virginia Regiment of Artillery (First Continental 
Regiment) on November 30, 1776. Edward Carrington was elected its lieutenant-colonel and 
William Pierce was one of the captains. Ibid., VI, 995. William Pierce’s company was stationed 
at Yorktown, for on June 6, 1777, he advertised in The Virginia Gazette for deserters from that 


post. 
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For the next few years the garrison at Yorktown had periodic changes in 
numbers and supplies. During 1778 there was a great growth in the num- 
ber of soldiers at the post; this was probably due to the anticipation of the 
use of the harbor by the French fleet after the signing of the allegiance be- 
tween that country and the United States. A strong garrison apparently 
continued in Yorktown until 1780. In that year the financial condition of 
the commonwealth had reached the state where it was imperative that every 
unnecessary expense be stopped. The few troops that remained received 
little in the way of provisions. On July 31 Captain Moody, the command- 
ing oflicer, wrote to Colonel George Muter pleading for a little rum for the 
garrison to add somewhat to the comfort of the men. He was also extremely 
anxious to obtain some salt meat, as the purchase of fresh meat was a great 
expense and “by no means agreeable to the health of the men.”” Mr. Jame- 
son, a member of the Council, raised their spirits by promising “this almost 
expiring Garrison” some clothes, money and rum.” 

Despite this happy prospect, little seems to have been done to relieve the 
conditions in Yorktown. By December 1, 1780, the men were in pitiful 
condition, Captain Moody wrote: 


The few men which I have here, considering their present condition as to cloathing 
are very insufficient to guard the Fort & Stores — There is not one of them that has 
either Shoes or Stockgs & are miserably ragged in every other respect.*® 


The remainder of the winter saw no alleviation of their sufferings. In a 
_ letter of February 21, 1781, Colonel John Innes, commander of the forces 
on the Peninsula, stated that he was in fear of a mutiny unless something 
was done for the men.” This was the pitiful condition of the soldiers at 
the time of the invasion of Virginia by Benedict Arnold. 

The soldiers stationed at Yorktown were employed at intervals from early 
1776 until the actual occupation of the town by the British in 1781, in 
erecting fortifications to command the harbor. When General Charles Lee 
was appointed commander of the southern army, he stayed in Virginia for 
several months to superintend the defense of the state.” He expected the 


36Wm. P. Palmer, et al., editors, Calendar of State Papers and Other Manuscripts Preserved in 
the Capitol at Richmond 1652-1781 (Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 367. 

37Letter of Dr. Mathew Pope to Colonel George Muter, August 1, 1780, in ibid., 369. 

38Letter to Muter, December 1, 1780, in ibid., 394. 

39Letter to Governor Jefferson, in ibid., 532. 

40General Lee was appointed commander of the American army in the southern states on March 
1, 1776. Hunt, J of the Continental Congress, IV, 180-81. He reached Williamsburg on 
March 29, 1776. H. J. Eckenrode, The Revolution in Virginia (Boston, 1916), 90. 
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British to strike first at Yorktown and Williamsburg and so, on April 3, 1776, 
wrote from the latter place that he was employing himself “in rendering 
this place and York inaccessible as possible . . . .”*' Presumably on orders to 
fortify the town, Captain James Innes wrote Lee on April 7 that the battery 
at Yorktown contained two 18 pounders, two 12 pounders, one 9 pounder 
and four 6 pounders, but that they were in no condition for service. He 
had put twenty-six artificers belonging to the companies stationed at the 
post to work on the guns. On Gloucester Point, across the river, was another 
battery containing fifteen cannon, but these were practically ruined by the 
salt water.” 

This work appears to have been carried forward, for on May 27, 1776, 
General Andrew Lewis wrote General Lee that the works at York were 
going as well as could be expected from the number of men stationed there.” 
When completed, the battery still did not seem sufficient to General Lewis, 
and in August he ordered six of the thirty guns “scraped out of the sand 
and Dirt at several Places” to be mounted at York, and three or four of them 
at Gloucester. 

Despite this work, the state was not satisfied with the battery at York- 
town. During the October session of the Assembly an act was passed au- 
thorizing the governor with the advice of the council to erect at Yorktown 
and four other harbors in Virginia whatever fortifications were necessary 
for the protection of trade and commerce. Yorktown and Hampton were 
“to be strengthened in the most effectual manner on the land side also. . . .” 
The governor was to employ an engineer for the general service of the 
commonwealth. In addition, three battalions of infantry were to be raised 
to garrison the fortifications; barracks and hospitals were to be built for 
them. Some work was done on the battery at Yorktown after the passage 
of this act, for on October 24 Robert Gibbons was paid for smith’s work and 
nails for the battery while Jacquelin Ambler furnished timber for it.” 

Early in the next year, on April 29, 1777, Nicholas Cresswell visited York- 
town and described the battery at Yorktown in his journal thus: “Here is 
a battery of 12 pieces of heavy cannon to command the River and a com- 


‘!Letter to Edward Rutledge in “Lee Papers,” New York Historical Society Collections, I, 372. 

2Ibid., 389-90. 

II, 44. 

“4Ibid., 213. These guns added to the ones reported by Captain Innes made a total of fifteen 
cannon at Yorktown by the end of 1776. 

SHening, Statutes, IX, 192. 

McIlwaine, State Council Journals, I, 214 and 278. 
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pany of artillery stationed here, but they make a sorry appearance for so 
respectable a Corps, as the Artillery ought to be.”*” 

From the information gathered from these sources it seems apparent that 
the fortifications at Yorktown consisted merely of the water battery on the 
northwestern side of the town, a battery which had stood for many years be- 
fore the Revolution. Apparently the battery had been allowed to fall into 
a state of disrepair, as it was necessary to remount the guns and perhaps to 
rebuild the entire fortification. 

During the remainder of 1777, little additional information can be found 
concerning the Yorktown fortifications. On July 22 William Mitchell, the 
quartermaster, was directed to hire twenty-five Negro laborers to finish the 
fortifications as there were too few troops at the garrison to do the work. 

The military establishment at Yorktown included other than fighting per- 
sonnel. Some local citizens, employed by the state, were attached to look 
after the welfare of the troops. Stephen Mitchell, a local carpenter and 
the son of the keeper of the Swan Tavern, was quartermaster, wagon master 
and forage master for the post in 1776. The next year, William Mitchell 
was appointed to the position. He continued to serve for the remainder 
of the war. His quartermaster sergeant was James Trice, also a carpenter. 
The adjutant of the garrison was at first John Overton, who served also in 
the same capacity for the garrison at Hampton. Later Littlebury Mosby 
was made adjutant for the post at Yorktown. The garrison also employed 
a drum major in the person of Joseph McMeakin.® 

In addition to these persons, the garrison at Yorktown hired Robert Gib- 
bons and Thomas Gibbs, local blacksmiths, to repair the arms of the troops. 
At first they were hired only as needed.” With the increase in the size of 
the garrison in 1718, however, the council employed Robert Gibbons as 
blacksmith and armorer for the post. He was to furnish not only his own 
services, but his shop with two forges, the necessary tools and three appren- 
tices. For this he was to receive thirty-five pounds a month and four rations 
a day. If he found it necessary to employ a journeyman, his wages were to 
be paid by the state. This agreement was to run until Christmas day of 


47A. G. Bradley, editor, The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell (New York, 1928), 207. Additional 
guns must have been added to the battery shortly after this, for Prudhomme de Borre, a French 
soldier of fortune, visited Yorktown shortly after Cresswell and stated that there were eighteen 
guns in the fortifications. Prudhomme de Borre manuscript, Archives Nationales, Marine B4 144. 

48MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, I, 455. 

49Tbid., 99 et passim; II, 3 et passim. 

50[bid., I, 189; II, 423. 
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that year.’ It must have been renewed, for Gibbons continued to serve 
until dismissed by the council on June 29, 1780, because of the poor finan- 
cial condition of the state.” 

Presumably a surgeon was hired for the Yorktown garrison as soon as 
troops were stationed there. Dr. Corbin Griffin served in this capacity until 
May 1, 1777. The council, for no apparent reason, replaced him on that 
date with Dr. Matthew Pope, also a Yorktown physician.* The officers and 
men appear to have been highly pleased with the services of Dr. Griffin and 
objected strenuously to the council’s action. On May 1o the officers of the 
garrison presented an address to Dr. Griffin, in which they expressed their 


satisfaction with his services so as to protect his reputation from any false 


‘ accusations due to his dismissal. Dr. Griffin received the address and thanked 


the officers. Later that same week the non-commissioned officers and soldiers 


"of the post, together with the continental artillery men, went to Dr. Griffin's 


door and presented him with another address of appreciation.” These ad- 
dresses did not mean that the soldiers were displeased with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Pope, but did prove that Dr. Griffin had fulfilled his duties 
ably, and that he was well-loved by the post. 

A few months after Dr. Pope was appointed surgeon of the Yorktown 
garrison, the council became interested in providing a hospital for the troops. 
On July 21, 1777, it ordered Dr. Pope to purchase the “Commodious dwell- 
ing house and outhouses at York Town” which belonged to Mr. James An- 
derson. The sum to be paid for the property was to be two hundred and 
forty pounds.® It was believed that these houses would answer all the 
purposes of a hospital for the garrison. In the first place, the property had 
probably been used as an ordinary for a number of years. The lots upon 
which the houses stood had been known for some time as the “Pothouse 
lots.” In addition, its situation in the center of the town made it ideal for 
the intended purpose. Negotiations were apparently prolonged, as the war- 


51]bid., II, 193. 

52Letter of the Commissioner of War to the Commanding Officer at Yorktown, June 29, 1780, 
in McIlwaine, Governors’ Letters, II, 134. 

53See warrants issued to Dr. Griffin as surgeon of the Yorktown garrison in McIlwaine, State 
Council Journals, I, 57 et passim. 

54Ibid., 403. Dr. Pope had been appointed Naval Officer of the York River District by the State 
Council on February 3, 1777. Ibid., 322. He resigned when appointed surgeon of the Yorktown 
garrison, and Abraham Archer was selected to the vacant office. [bid., 418. 

55The Virginia Gazette, May 16, 1777. 

56MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, I, 453-54. 
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rant to Mr. James Anderson for £240 was not issued by the council until 
October 17.°” 

The increase in the number of troops at Yorktown led the council on 
August 20 to empower Dr. Pope to hire one or more assistants “as the Num- 
ber and condition of the Troops at that Station may require.”** On the next 
day Dr. Pope placed an advertisement in The Virginia Gazette for one or 
two surgeon mates for the hospital at Yorktown. 

The hospital was acquired just in time, for the winter brought the scourge 
of small pox to the garrison. It became so bad that the York county court 
on December 15 ordered Secretary Nelson “to apply to the Governor and 
Council to give Orders to the Commanding Officer of the Garrison at York 
to remove out of the Town of York all such Soldiers as are infected and such 
of them as have not had the Small Pox and that Guards be appointed to pre- 
vent the spreading of the Distemper.”*’ No record of the outcome of this 
court order can be found. The council did act, however, to aid the over- 
worked hospital staff, for on December 30 it empowered William Mitchell 
to hire “by the year” eight Negroes for the hospital and garrison.” The dis- 
ease apparently ravaged the post for the remainder of the winter. The in- 
habitants of the town became alarmed over the spread of the contagion, and 
on January 19, 1778, the county court ordered the justices of the peace to 
select places “to Inoculate Persons with small Pox.”*' This action apparently 
contributed to the abatement of the scourge in the spring. 

Dr. Pope appears to have been both energetic and successful in obtaining 
assistance from the government. On July 1, 1778, for example, the council 
finding the surgeon’s duties at Yorktown had been “rendered very fatiguing 
and disagreeable” because of the lack of a mate, agreed to pay Dr. Pope 
five shillings a day for as long as he had been without a mate. 

In the fall of 1780, Dr. Pope was named surgeon and apothecary for 
the state and moved to Richmond. Dr. Griffin apparently replaced him at 
Yorktown. On January 22, 1781, Dr. Pope wrote to Governor Jefferson 
suggesting the establishment of a state medical department. Among the 
facts presented in support of his argument, he said that the hospital attend- 
ants throughout the state had not been paid for some time. In fact, the 


57] bid., II, 11. 

58]bid., I, 471. 

59York County, Order Book No. 4 (1774-1784), p- 155- 
60MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, II, 54. 

61York County, Order Book No. 4 (1774-1784), p. 158. 
62MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, II, 158. 
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orderly, his wife and Negro woman at Yorktown, who had been hired the 
July before, had never been paid. Probably acting on this suggestion, the 
council appointed Dr. Pope chief surgeon of the militia on February 1, 
1781." 

Because of the exposed position of Yorktown, and the almost universal 
belief that it would be attacked by the British, a general exodus of its citi- 
zens occurred at the outbreak of war in 1776. These vacant houses were 
immediately occupied by the soldiers stationed there, and were greatly dam- 
aged by them. This led to many serious complaints and petitions to the 
House of Delegates for reimbursements for damages.® Nicholas Cresswell 
was particularly impressed with the great damage done the houses by the 
soldiers and described the appearance of Yorktown in April, 1777, as follows: 


This is a pleasant town situated upon York River which is navigable for the largest 
ships. Close to the town there are several very good Gentlemen's houses built of brick 
and some of their gardens laid out with the greatest taste of any I have seen in America, 
but now almost ruined by the disorderly soldiers, and what is more extraordinary, their 
own soldiers, the guardians of the people and the defenders of their rights. Houses 
burnt down, others pulled to pieces for fuel, most of the Gardens thrown to the street, 
everything in disorder and confusion and no appearance of trade. This melancholy 
scene fills the mind of the itinerant traveller with gloomy and horrid ideas. 


This situation probably drove the state to provide barracks for the troops 
at Yorktown. The first effort was made on April 5, 1777, when the council 
purchased from Colonel William Finnie the wooden tents that he, as quar- 
termaster, had secured for the use of the continental army. One-third of 
these tents were to be placed at Yorktown.” 

These wooden tents seem to have been insufficient, for on July 25 the 
council resolved that it was necessary to erect barracks at Yorktown capable 


63Palmer, Calendar of State Papers, I, 452-53. 

McIlwaine, State Council Journals, II, 282-88. 

®5Jacquelin Ambler stated in his petition that the soldiers had destroyed his garden, fences and 
outhouses, and damaged his home so much “as to put it out of his power to make it a comfortable 
residence for his family . . . .” Virginia, Journal of the House of Delegates, 1776, p. 60. Nathaniel 
L. Savage petitioned the House on November 7, 1776, for a redress for damages een his “several 
houses and a garden in the town of York, which were in the month of February last taken pos- 
session of by Capt. Nelson’s company of regulars . . . .” Ibid., p. 45. In a similar petition Seymour 
Powell stated that his houses in Yorktown had been taken by the soldiers “and have so broken, 
rended, and spoiled them, that they are not habitable, nor can be made so, without great expense.” 
Virginia, Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia; Begun and Held 
at the Capitol, in the City of Williamsburg, on enon a Fifth Day of May, in the Year of 
Our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy- (Richmond, 1827), 54-55. 

Bradley, The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 206-7. 

®7Mcllwaine, State Council Journals, I, 382. 
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of accommodating 250 men.™ Advertisements were placed in The Virginia 
Gazette on August 1 asking for contractors. But finally, on August 22, as 
no one had answered them, Charles Minnis, a Yorktown carpenter who 
offered his services “as far as he is able,” was directed to procure materials 
and workmen to build the barracks “with all possible Despatch.” 

The contractor, in his search for materials, was unable to obtain sufficient 
brick. The council at last acquired the necessary brick by purchasing the 
walls of the Yorktown house of Mr. John Hatley Norton “which was lately 
burned in that town.”” Since the house had been burned by soldiers using 
it as quarters, the council pledged that the sale of the walls would not affect 
any claim that Mr. Norton might make. 

Mennis died before the building was completed and the council ap- 
pointed James Taylor to complete the work.” In order to hasten the project, 
journeymen were hired to assist him.” The building must have been al- 
most completed when it was burned “by some unknown accident.” The 
council thereupon agreed that it was absolutely necessary that it should 
be rebuilt as speedily as possible and directed James Taylor to purchase 
timber and materials for the undertaking as soon as persons cou'd be em- 
ployed to construct it.” The new barracks were rapidly completed, for on 
July 14, 1778, the council ordered Messrs. Benjamin Powell and John 
Saunders to examine the work and report to the council.” 

To return to the actual warfare of the Revolution — with the exception 
of the brief and relatively minor invasion of the Chesapeake Bay in May, 
1779, by Major General Matthew and Vice Admiral Collier, nothing of 
great importance occurred in the region about Yorktown until the latter part 


S8Ibid., 457. 

bid., 472-73. 

70]bid., 481. 

71[bid., II, 96. 

72]bid., 115. 

73] bid., 138. 

74Ibid., 165. 

The barracks must have stood back of the town, on the banks of Yorktown creek. Several French 
maps of the Siege of 1781 show four chimneys in a line on that site. See Querenet de la Combe, 
“Plan d’York en Virginie avec les attaques faites par les armees Francois et Americaine en 8bre 
1781,” MS map in Map Division, Library of Congress. These barracks were burned at the time 
of Simcoe’s raid early in 1781. Early in 1782 William Reynolds, in a letter to the governor, 
stated that the town’s people hoped that the “Barracks will be built to the chimneys of the former.” 
Letter to Governor Harrison, January 23, 1782, in Palmer, Calendar of State Papers, III, 44. Fur- 
thermore, the damage claim of the county for its losses due to the invasion by the British men- 
tioned the burned barracks “near Yorktown.” “Public Losses in York county from the invasions 
of the Enemy in the year 1781” in York County, Claims for Losses of York County Citizens in 
British Invasion of 1781, Claim No. 31. These facts prove that the barracks stood near the town 
and not in it, and that the chimneys were standing in 1782. 
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of 1780. At that time a British force under Major General Leslie was sent 
to Virginia to make a diversion in favor of Lord Cornwallis, then operating 
in the Carolinas. He landed at Portsmouth, but soon sailed to reinforce 
Cornwallis. The state was not long free of the invader, however, for on 
January 3, 1781, a force of 1,500 men, under the command of Brigadier 
General Benedict Arnold, arrived in the Chesapeake Bay and proceeded 
up the James River. Arnold reached Richmond early in February and sent 
out detachments to destroy stores in the vicinity. After this excursion he 
returned to Portsmouth. 

The movements of Arnold in Virginia were carefully watched by Wash- 
ington, who, upon hearing of his exact whereabouts, organized a land and 
naval expedition to effect his capture. To supplement the forces of militia 
under Steuben, Nelson, Weedon and others, Washington detached the 
elite corps of his army, the Light Infantry, and placed Lafayette in com- 
mand. He persuaded Admiral Destouches, commanding the French naval 
forces in Rhode Island, to blockade Arnold by sea. But the expedition 
failed to fulfill its object. The British naval force, under Arbuthnot, inter- 
cepted the French near the entrance to the Chesapeake, where on March 
16 a naval action occurred in which Destouches was turned back. In the 
meantime, Lafayette had sailed down the Chesapeake and landed at York- 
town on March 14.” The defeat of Destouches made it necessary to abandon 
the entire enterprise. 

Yorktown now became a place of importance as a possible naval base for 
both the French and the British. In fact the interest of the French reached 
back to 1778. In May of that year the governor of the state and the council 
bestirred themselves to provide a proper fortification at Yorktown to protect 
French ships. They directed Mr. Loyaute, the Inspector General, and Mr. 
Fournier, the Assistant Engineer, to examine Yorktown and make plans for 
any necessary alterations in the works there.” On May 19 the governor 
was requested by the council to write to William Lee in Paris “to procure 
the proper Cannon, Mortars, Howitzers with all the Implements and Ap- 
paratus necessary for the fortifying of York Town... .”” Upon receipt of 
the report of Mr. Fournier, the council ordered Colonel Marshall to con- 


75Letter of Lafayette to Baron von Steuben, March 14, 1781, quoted in Charlemagne Tower, 
Jt., The Marquis de la Fayette in the American Revolution (Philadelphia, 1895), II, 243; also 
letters of Lafayette to Washington, March 23 and April 8, 1781, in Marquis de Lafayette, Memoirs 
Correspondence and Manuscripts of General Lafayette Published by His Family (New York, 
1837), I, 391-95 and 397-401. 

76MclIlwaine, State Council Journals, II, 132. 

77Ibid., 135. 
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sult with him to “take the proper Steps for extending the Works” at York- 
town and Gloucester. Sufficient laborers were to be hired to carry on the 
work.” On December 23 William Mitchell was issued a warrant to hire 
laborers and purchase “Necessaries” for the battery at Yorktown.” 

The work on the batteries at Yorktown and Gloucester must have been 
completed during the next year, since French war vessels used the harbor 
as a refuge during the winter of 1779-1780. On November 20, 1779, the 
French war ship Le Fendant, under the command of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, with two frigates anchored under the protection of these guns. 
These vessels were part of the fleet of the Comte d’Estaing, which had been 
sent north after the unsuccessful attack on Savannah, Georgia. These ships 
stayed in the harbor until January 25, 1780, when the fleet depa~ted for 
the West Indies.” 

With the revival of active military and naval activities in the Chesapeake, 
Yorktown became even more useful. Prior to the defeat of the French by 
Arbuthnot, Destouches had sent the ship of the line, the Eveille, two frig- 
ates, the Surveillante and the Gentille, and the cutter the Guepe, to attack 
Arnold at Portsmouth. The expedition was under the command of M. le 
Gardeur de Tilly, the captain of the Eveille. The French vessels drew more 
water than the British ships supporting Arnold, and so could do little in 
the Chesapeake. They did succeed in capturing the British 44-gun ship, 
the Romulus, three privateers and six brigs.*' These ships were brought 
to Yorktown for protection, and Colonel James Innes, commanding the 
militia in Williamsburg, sent Captain Edens’ company of artillery with 
two field pieces to protect the prizes.” 

This naval and military activity in Virginia had emphasized anew the 
possibilities of Yorktown as a naval base. Governor Jefferson exerted him- 
self in trying to fit Yorktown as an asylum for the French ships. Lafayette 


78Ibid., 138. 

791 bid., 247. 

80Ministere des Affaires Estrangers, Les Combattants Francaise de la Guerre Americaine 1778- 
1783 (Paris, 1903), p. 99. In a letter to Lord Germain on March 1, 1781, Sir Henry Clinton 
suggested that if Destouches forced his way into the bay, the French “will most probably secure 
themselves, in York River at York Town, under cover of Works which were raised last “ on 
very commanding Ground on each Side of that River, for the Protection of the Fendant and two 
Frigates which wintered there.” ‘ and other Papers relative to the capture of 
Cornwallis’s army in the House of Lords Li ,” British Reproductions in the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. Hereafter cited as Cornwallis’s Papers. 

8!Thomas Balch, The French in America During the War of Independence of the United States 
1777-1783 (Philadelphia, 1891-1895), I, 133. 

82Letter to Governor Jefferson, February 21, 1781, in Palmer, Calendar of State Papers, 1, 532. 
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on his way to Virginia wrote Jefferson from the Head of the Elk on March 
3, 1781, requesting the governor “to direct that the fort at York be put in 
the best State of defence, the Safety of the french squadron wholly depends 
upon this point and we Have assured them this fort would be particularly 
attended to.”* Jefferson had already written to General Nelson to solicit 
his aid, and on March 28, Baron von Steuben wrote to George Weedon to 
march his troop to Yorktown to cover the battery there. These orders must 
have been countermanded with the failure of the expedition. 

The interest of the British in Yorktown was shown in the instructions 
given General Phillips when he was sent with 2,000 men in March, 1781, 
to reinforce Arnold. His commander in chief, Sir Henry Clinton, said of 


Yorktown: 


With regard to a Station for the Protection of the King’s Ships, I know of no place 
so proper as York Town, if it could be taken Possession of, fortified & garrisoned with 
1,000 Men. As by having 1,000 Men more at a Post somewhere in Elizabeth River, 
York & James Rivers would be ours, and our Cruizers might command the Waters of 


the Chesapeak.* 


In less than a month after joining Arnold at Portsmouth, Phillips deter- 
mined to attack the militia force at Williamsburg and destroy the battery 
at Yorktown. On April 18 he embarked a force and on the next day pro- 
ceeded up the James River to Burwell’s Ferry, where the men landed. 
Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe and his famous Queen’s Rangers were de- 
tached to attack Yorktown. He was given detailed instructions as to his 
actions. One of these was to the effect that if the works were closed, he 
was not to attack them without further orders. Simcoe and his forty men 
rode toward their objective for the remainder of the day, but were halted 
some distance from Yorktown by a violent storm. Having learned that the 
town was defended by “only the artillery men, who superintend the bat- 
tery, and few militia,” Simcoe and his men galloped into the town the next 
morning. They captured a few artillery men, but the majority of them 
escaped in a boat. After this success he fired the already loaded guns of the 
battery as a signal to the Bonetta, a sloop of war sent to cooperate with 
him, and at that time hovering downstream. The sloop sailed up the river 


"Letters of Lafayette,” The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, VI (July, 1898), a7, 


he February 16, 1781, in Mcllwaine, Governors’ Letters, Il, 347; 
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and anchored off the town. Either under the orders of Simcoe or Captain 
Dundas of the Bonetta, “a range of the rebel barracks” was burned and some 
cannon were destroyed. On the following morning Simcoe joined Phillips 
at Williamsburg. He reported to his commander that it would take two 
thousand men to defend Yorktown.” This must have discouraged any idea 
that Phillips might have had to occupy Yorktown as instructed by Clinton. 

The British under Phillips and Arnold continued the destruction of mili- 
tary stores on their subsequent march to Petersburg. Meanwhile, Lord 
Cornwallis with his southern army had been unsuccessful in his attempts 
to conquer the Carolinas. He determined, therefore, to march northward 
and join his forces, weakened by arduous marches and severe battles, with 
those of Phillips. After that he would be able to carry on extensive opera- 
tions in Virginia, which, if conquered, would divide the colonies as well 
as eliminate one of the strongest factors in the rebellion. Marching north- 
ward into Virginia, Cornwallis joined Arnold at Petersburg on May 20.” 
General Phillips had died a few days before. 

Lafayette, meanwhile, had reentered Virginia with his Light Infantry 
to aid in the defense of that state. He was encamped at Richmond, and 
Cornwallis determined to attack him. He put his army into motion the last 
of May, but Lafayette was not to be caught. He retired before the superior 
British army, and a campaign of gruelling marches began. Clinton, mean- 
while, feared an attack on New York by Washington. He therefore sent 
a peremptory order to Cornwallis to take up a defensive post at Williams- 
burg and Yorktown, or Old Point Comfort, and send every man he could 
spare to New York.” Following this order, Cornwallis visited Yorktown 
on June 28, escorted by Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe and his Rangers. The 
Americans fired a few shots from Gloucester at the escort when it marched 
into Yorktown from Williamsburg, “and were prepared to repeat it on its 
return; but this was avoided by keeping on the heights . . . ."*’ Cornwallis 


86Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, A Journal of the Operations of the Queen’s Rangers, From the 
End of the Year 1777, to the Conclusion of the late American War (New York, 1844), 131-34- 
See also letter of Arnold to Clinton of May 12, 178i in Cornwallis’s Papers. 

87A few days after Cornwallis reached Petersburg, his army was strengthened by the arrival 
of the Seventeenth and Forty-third regiments and two battalions of the Anspach. His army then 
numbered over 7,000 men. Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, A History of the Campaigns of 1780 
and 1781, in the Southern Provinces of North America (Dublin, 1787), p. 300. 

88Letter of Clinton to Cornwallis, June 11, 1781, in Benjamin Franklin Stevens, editor, The 
Campaign in Virginia 1781. An exact Reprint of Six rare Pamphlets on the Clinton-Cornwallis 
Controversy . .. (London, 1888), pp. 18-23. 

89Simcoe, Journal, 167-68. 
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disapproved of Yorktown at this time, writing Clinton “that it far exceeds 
our power, consistent with your plans to make safe defensive posts there 
& at Gloucester, both of which would be necessary for the protection of 
Shipping.”® After relaying this information to his commander, Cornwallis 
continued to Portsmouth, where he received word that he was to keep all 
of his men. He was ordered, however, to inspect Old Point Comfort as a 
possible naval base.*' Upon receipt of this order, the engineers and naval 
commanders, together with Lord Cornwallis, inspected Old Point. On the 
advice of his experts, the British commander decided against it as a base 
since his guns could not command Hampton Roads. He was advised that 
a better post could be established at Yorktown and Gloucester, since he 
was now permitted to retain his whole force, Cornwallis’ former objection 
to Yorktown was no longer valid and he decided to occupy it.” 

After making this decision, Cornwallis embarked with about 4,500 men 
on the twenty-ninth of July for Yorktown. Due to contrary winds all of his 
advance force did not arrive until August 2. Brigadier General O'Hara 
remained at Portsmouth with a rear guard and a large group of refugees 
to destroy that post. He was to join the main army at a later date. 


(To be continued) 


Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, June 30, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, Il, 35-36. 
91 Letter of Clinton to Cornwallis, July 11, 1781, in ibid., Il, 62-65. 

%Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, July 27, 1781, in ibid., Il, 104-8. 

%Letter of Captain Hudson to Admiral Graves, August 12, 1781, in French Ensor Chadwick, 
editor, The Graves Papers and Other Documents Relating to The Naval Operations of the York- 
town Campaign July to October, 1781 (New York, 1916), pp. 37-38. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM SHARP, OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
U.S.N.-C.S.N. 


by Ricuarp Grant* 


Unper the original Navy Act of 27 March 1794, which first provided for 
medical officers aboard ships of the United States Navy, the fourteenth 
physician to receive a commission was Dr. Joseph J. Schoolfield, of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. On 21 September 1804 he reported aboard Gunboat Two, 
at the Washington Navy Yard. After a cruise to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, he returned to Hampton Roads and sailed with his ship to take part 
in the War with Tripoli. For four months from 8 July 1805, he was on 
duty at the Nava! Hospital, at Syracuse, Sicily. He returned to the United 
_ States as the medical officer aboard the John Adams. While serving a tour of 
duty as a surgeon at the Gosport (Norfolk) Navy Yard, Schoolfield mar- 
ried Mary Anne Lewis, of Worcester County, Maryland. On 3 October 
1808, he was detached from the Navy Yard and ordered to report on board 
the Enterprise, Captain Johnston Blakeley, of North Carolina, command- 
ing. On 28 June 1809, he received his promotion to the rank of Surgeon. 
Throughout the War of 1812, he served at the Portsmouth Naval Hos- 
pital, and on 15 May 1815, he was placed in charge. Two and a half years 
later, his resignation was accepted by the Secretary of the Navy, who issued 
a letter commending him “as an officer and a gentleman.” 

The Schoolfields’ first child was named Mary Anne Lewis Schoolfield. 
At the age of fifteen, she married William Willoughby Sharp, who was 
then the City Clerk of Norfolk. Their first child, William, was born 16 
March 1826, and named after his paternal grandfather, Colonel William 
Sharp, who commanded the oth Virginia Regiment, in the Battle of Craney 
Island, which saved Norfolk from capture by the British in the War of 
1812. Remarkably, there were no casualties on the American side. 

It was natural for a Norfolk boy to dream of a life at sea. With the added 
incentive of the knowledge of his grandfather Schoolfield’s Navy experi- 


*Richard Southall Grant is a great nephew of Captain William Sharp, and a son of Vice Ad- 
miral Albert Weston Grant, U. S. Navy (d. 1930), and his wife, Florence Southall Sharp, of 
Norfolk Cd. 1947). See Virginia Magazine of Biography and History, Vol. 45, 301-302. Mr. 
Grant’s biography on the life and naval career of his distinguished father, The Making of an 
Admiral, Introduction by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, U. S. Navy, is now in the course 
of publication. Mr. Grant is one of the most celebrated Architectural Photographers now living, 
having in 1924 made the first photograph to be radiocast over the Atlantic Ocean, and in 1935 
was elected to The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, for his book Bow to Boston, 
which is known around the world. 
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ence, and his reflection on the tales he had heard of his first American ances- 
tor, Thomas Willoughby, young Sharp decided upon the Navy at an early 
age. The name “Willoughby Spit,” for a neck of land near a little stream 
which flowed into the Elizabeth River near the mouth of the Eastern Branch, 
was a reminder of the two hundred acres, which were granted to Willoughby, 
in 1636, by the King, for his manful work in aiding the settlement of the 
Colony of Virginia. 

Through the introduction of his grandfather Sharp, William, when only 
a lad of sixteen, called at the Executive Mansion in Washington to see 
President John Tyler. From him was obtained an appointment to the 
United States Navy. On 9 September 1841, William Sharp reported on 
board the station ship North Carolina, at the Brooklyn (New York) Navy 
Yard. 

The following January, he became one in the complement of the famous 
frigate United States, 44-guns, probably the fastest ship afloat. With twelve 
new Midshipmen aboard, she sailed from Hampton Roads for Madeira. 
Here, according to an old letter, the youngsters attended a dance which 
was said “to boast of fifty head of girls.” The cruise continued — around 
the stormy outside of Cape Horn, to Valparaiso, Callao, San Francisco and 
Mauna Lua, in the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands. 

A shipmate, Midshipman Samuel R. Franklin, pictured the rigorous life 
aboard the United States, at the time, in his “Memories of a Rear Admiral,” 
in part, as follows: — “Our trials came on with the night, for as I have said, 
our mess room, which was our bedroom also, was about large enough to 
accommodate two persons, yet twelve of us were huddled together in this 
apartment like so many pigs in a pen. Our hammocks, instead of dangling 
loose to the sport of the wind, formed a sort of continuous sheet of canvas, 
dotted over with mattresses. We could neither turn in nor out of them 
without disturbing our neighbors, causing growling and quarreling, which 
often led to serious consequences. I think there was but one basin for the 
morning toilet — at the most, two — but we made the best of inconveniences, 
and accepted the situation with good grace. 


“Ranged around this luxurious apartment were the lockers for our clothes. They 
were not ample, but we accommodated ourselves to their capacity, and managed to 
get on with small wardrobes . . . There was something very cruel as I look back on it, 
in permitting a lot of boys to be huddled together with no one to look out for their 
well-being, most of them only sixteen or under, with no experience, and expected to 
manage a mess . . . There was something very faulty in this regard in those days and 
we were sufferers from a bad system . . . Naval education was rough and crude . . .” 
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After two and a half years with the Pacific Squadron, Captain James 
Armstrong, commanding, Sharp was transferred to the sloop St. Mary's, 
which was a unit in the Home Squadron, based at Hampton Roads during 
cold weather, and at Boston, Newport or New York, from Spring to Fall. 

At one time during the War with Mexico, the St. Mary's stood off shore 
at Brownsville, Texas, in company with a number of other warships. As 
a matter of course, a meeting between the senior officers present of the Navy 
and the Army was arranged. Out of deference to General Zachary Taylor, 
who it was known hated military ritual and uniforms for himself, Captain 
Semmes, of the Navy, went forth informally in civilian clothes to the cour- 
tesy meeting. Likewise, General Taylor, out of consideration for the Navy’s 
penchant for gold braid, donned his full dress uniform for the occasion! 

Later, in the campaign of the war, Sharp was placed at the head of a 
landing party, which had an inland objective over rough country. So sure 
was his commanding officer that the accomplishment of the mission would 
require a week, he wrote out his report in advance for dispatch to Wash- 
ington. He was much annoyed when Sharp and his men returned in two 
days with his objective accomplished, and some twenty Mexican prisoners 
of war to prove it. Sharp was ordered to say nothing, but to take his men 
and prisoners inland, and to remain there out of sight for five days, and 
then return triumphantly — in accordance with the report! 

On 1 January 1847, Sharp was detached from further training aboard 
ships and detailed to the new Naval School, at Annapolis (renamed the 
United States Naval Academy, in 1850). He passed his examinations 
thirty-four in a class of thirty-seven on 10 August 1847, and received gradu- 
ation warrant No. 137. In this class — the third at the new school — were 
Stephen Bleecker Luce, and John H. Upshur, both of whom rose to the 
rank of Rear Admiral. Luce left the stamp of his name at the Naval Acad- 
emy, in Luce Hall, in recognition of his exhaustive work on seamanship. 
Upshur Row, at the Academy, was named for another officer. 

Sharp’s first orders as a Passed Midshipman, placed him with the Bra- 
zilian Squadron, Commodore George W. Storer, commanding. In this duty, 
he was attached to the brig Perry, Lieutenant Commander Edward C. Til- 
ton, 1848, Lieutenant John A. Davis, 1849, commanding officers. 

In 1850, he was ordered attached to the frigate Cumberland, a unit in 
the Mediterranean Squadron, Commodore Charles W. Morgan, command- 
ing. He rounded out his rank as a Passed Midshipman with two years of 
duty on board the frigate Jacinto, Captain Thomas Crabbe, commanding, 
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and two more years at sea with the sloop St. Louis. Both these ships were 
in the Mediterranean Squadron, Commodore Duncan N. Ingraham, now 
commanding. 

The St. Louis was standing off Smyrna, when a naturalized American, 
named Kozta, was seized by a frigate of Prussia as one of its citizens. Com- 
modore Ingraham demanded Kozta’s release forthwith. At twelve noon 
the Prussians requested a delay until 3:00 p.m. The American Commo- 
dore replied with an ultimatum, to the effect that if Kozta was not released 
to his Flagship by 2:00 p.m., he would give them a full broadside. This 
condition was complied with, and the American naturalized citizen was 
delivered to a boat under the charge of Passed Midshipman William Sharp. 
Thus an international incident with serious implications was quietly settled 
because we had the force to make good the respect for American rights. 

The year 1855 saw two events come to pass in Sharp’s life, to both of 
which he had looked forward for several years. On the 15 of September, 
he received his promotion to the rank of Lieutenant, and was ordered to 
duty ashore at Norfolk. The other event came on the 20th of December 
in his marriage to Elizabeth Darragh Williams, only daughter of John Wil- 
liams, Esquire, Clerk of the Court of the City of Norfolk. 

Sharp’s new duty — his first ashore in his fourteen years of service — 
permitted the couple to establish their own home in Norfolk. Fourteen 
brothers and sisters having been born to his parents, the conditions in the 
Main Street home of his boyhood were about as crowded as those quarters 
aboard his first ship, the United States. Except for the plague of yellow 
fever, which affected every family in Norfolk and Portsmouth, bringing 
death to hundreds of homes, the next three years gave Sharp the happiest 
memories of his life. 

At the end of this tour at the Navy Yard, he was ordered to join the steam 
frigate Merrimac. In 1858, she was a unit in the Pacific Squadron, Com- 
modore John C. Long, commanding. With the squadron, she cruised the 
Pacific and the South Seas. Sharp thus became well acquainted with the 
Marquesas and the Fiji Islands, and proffered his arm for the tattooer’s art 
at Apia, in Samoa. In September 1860, the Merrimac was at anchor in 
what is known today as Pearl Harbor. 

Each mail brought news of the growing tension in the United States. 
Suddenly, orders were received calling the ship to duty with the Home 
Squadron, based at Hampton Roads. She sailed immediately, and voyaged 
around the outside of Cape Horn, and reached the Virginia capes in the 
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record time of eighty-nine days. Soon after the Merrimac reached the Navy 
Yard, Sharp became the Aide to Commodore Charles $. McCauley, the 
Commandant. The latter's term of duty after six-months had become less 
tenable with the passing of each day. On one side, he was being pressed to 
get the eleven ships of war, which were undergoing fitting and repair at 
the yard, out to sea and to Northern ports before actual war broke out. On 
the other side, of all the officers on duty at the station, nearly two-thirds of 
them were Virginians, or from states to the southward. Of the Southerners, 
only Captain David G. Farragut, of Tennessee, whose first and second wives 
had come from Norfolk, was for getting the ships away. McCauley placed 
hope on hope, and did not order the ships to sea, perhaps because he wasn’t 
sure but that very act would precipitate the coming clash. 

South Carolina had led the way out of the Union in December 1860. 
February saw Montgomery, Alabama, established as the capital of the Con- 
federacy and Jefferson Davis become President. The Virginia Convention 
assembled in Richmond to vote on secession. It was getting close to home. 
Lieutenant Sharp's brother, Charles, had married Lucy Smith Southall, of 
Charlottesville, and her father, Valentine Wood Southall (a great nephew 
of Patrick Henry’s) was the acting Chairman of the Virginia Convention. 
Mr. Southall occupied the chair throughout the two months’ session, because 
the elected Chairman, Charles Janney, from Loudoun County, was not 
present in Richmond, but ill at home. The voting ran about 2-1 against 
secession until the fateful day of 17 April 1861, when as a result of Lin- 
coln’s call for 75,000 volunteers, the vote swung around to about 2-1 in 
favor of secession, and Virginia was out of the Union. 

On this date, Sharp resigned his commission in the United States Navy, 
and offered his services to his state. As the saying was, he “went South,” 
as did practically all the other Virginians on duty at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. Four days later the eleven ships and the shop installations of the 
Yard were set afire by the evacuating Federal forces. The Merrimac was 
burned to the waterline. The old frigate Delaware was likewise lost. Her 
figurehead, a wooden carving of an Indian Chief named “Tammanend,” 
crashed to the dock, landing on its nose, giving it a grim expression. Sharp 
was among those who rushed in to stop the fires and take over the Navy 
Yard. He first busied himself with the rescue of the old figurehead. Years 
later, it was taken to the Naval Academy and set upon a pedestal in “The 
Yard.” Here it was dubbed “Tecumseh” and began its continuous reign 
as “The God of 2.5” — the passing mark at the Academy. 
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On 10 June 1861, Sharp was commissioned a Lieutenant First Class in 
the Confederate States Navy, and ordered to duty in the Navy Department, 
at Richmond. Here he was stationed in the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography. Shortly, he was detailed to duty on the grounds of the Ports- 
mouth Naval Hospital, instructing and drilling regiments in heavy artillery. 
When Commodore Samuel Barron was ordered to North Carolina to take 
charge of the water defenses of the state, he selected Sharp for his Aide. 
Headquarters were set up at New Berne. 


The following day, a Federal Squadron arrived off Hatteras Inlet, Com- 
mander S. H. Stringham, U.S.N., commanding. Among those aboard the 
Flagship was Major General B. F. Butler, who in a later campaign was 
called “Beast Butler” by the people of New Orleans, for his order that all 
troops under his command treat the white women of the area as so many 


common prostitutes. 


Sharp accompanied Barron to Fort Hatteras and witnessed the first day’s 
fighting. That night, Barron relieved Colonel W. F. Martin, and the Con- 
federate naval officers took over command of the fort. Early the next morn- 
ing, the Federal fleet returned from its anchorage, and commenced a direct 
attack upon Fort Hatteras. Fort Clark to the north had surrendered the 
previous day. The shore guns were ineffective while those of the fleet told 
heavily against the defenders. In his fight, 29 August 1861, Sharp was 
wounded in the face. He fell and remained insensible for a number of 
hours. He was taken up, supposedly dead, by Colonel Charles Heyward, 
U.S.M.C., who had entered the fort with General Butler immediately after 
its surrender. For his part in the action, Sharp was ofkcially cited for 


gallantry. 

He was now sent off to the Flagship Minnesota, as a prisoner of war. 
She sailed at once for New York. Here Sharp was delivered to Fort Co- 
lumbus, on Governor’s Island. Forty days later, he was escorted to Fort 
Warren, in Boston harbor. After three weeks, he was taken by Marine 
Guard aboard a train of the Old Colony Rail Road, back to New York and 
the North Carolina at the Navy Yard — the very ship on board of which 
he had reported when he entered the Navy twenty years before. The next 
day he was transferred to the gunboat Connecticut, which sailed within 
the hour for Hampton Roads. It was not until he and his fellow prisoners 
reached the frigate Congress that they learned they were now exchange 
prisoners. 
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Meanwhile, his friend and shipmate of two long cruises, Lieutenant John 
Lorimer Worden, of New York, had been sent on a secret mission to Pensa- 
cola, Florida. In trying to return overland, he was captured near Columbus, 
Georgia, and sent as a prisoner of war to an old tobacco warehouse, in Rich- 
mond, politely called the “detention barracks,” but generally known as 
Libby Prison. In turn, Worden was escorted aboard the frigate Congress, 
which was standing in Hampton Roads, where on 2 November 1861, he 
came face to face with Sharp, when they were exchanged as prisoners of 
war for each other. Though they shook hands on this occasion, 127 days 
later they faced each other in one of the most remarkable naval engage- 
ments of all time. 

After a brief respite at his home in Norfolk, Sharp was placed second in 
command of the steamer CSS Patrick Henry, Commander John Randolph 
Tucker, commanding. On Saturday morning, 8 March 1862, she played 
a supporting role to the oddest looking craft that ever went into a naval duel 
—the converted ironclad ram, CSS Virginia. She had been constructed 
from the hulk of the old Merrimac, which had burned at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard on evacuation day, and because of this, she became known as “the 
Merrimac.” The pressure to get her into service was indeed a race against 
time, because it was well known that Ericcson was building a modern iron- 
clad at Greenpoint, in Brooklyn, which was to be named the USS Monitor. 
Fact is, each side knew the plans and almost the daily rate of progress the 
other was making. On her first trip down the Elizabeth River, the con- 
verted Merrimac stopped off Sewell’s Point, to put ashore the carpenters 
and workmen who were still striving to complete her construction. Under 
the command of Commander Franklin Buchanan, and supported by the 
Patrick Henry, she attacked and sank the Congress, then rammed and set 
the Cumberland afire. In the latter part of this action Buchanan was se- 
verely wounded in the hip, and the command passed to Lieutenant Catesby 
ap R. Jones, but it was decided to wait until the next day to go for the Fed- 
eral Squadron lying off Fortress Monroe. 

Early on Sunday morning, 9 March 1862, at high tide the Merrimac 
steamed down the Elizabeth River, under the command of Jones. Because 
her ram had been injured in the action of the previous day, it was necessary 
to rely heavily upon her guns. To meet the demands of the moment, Cap- 
tain Thomas Kevill and five men of his command, Battery A, 19th Battalion 
of Artillery, were taken aboard the Merrimac to perform artillery duty. One 
of these men was Lieutenant Sharp’s younger brother, Charles. 
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When the Merrimac reached Hampton Roads, she was surprised by the 
presence of the Monitor, Lieutenant Worden, commanding, which had 
reached the Virginia capes at dusk on the previous day. Here were the two 
first ironclads — one a converted craft which resembled a floating barn roof 
pierced by ten guns, and the other resembling “a cheese box on a raft.” The 
“cheese box” was the first revolving turret built aboard a ship. It mounted 
two 11-inch guns. The tangle was on. The frequent hits caused but little 
damage to either ship, because the fire velocity of the guns was not sufficient 
to pierce the ironclad sides. Early in the fight a shot from the Monitor hit 
the boiler of the Patrick Henry, putting her out of service. She was towed 
away by a Confederate gunboat to a point where repairs were undertaken. 
During this time, from his position aboard the forward part of his ship, 
Lieutenant Sharp had a “grandstand” seat for the entire engagement. 

In April, he was given command of the Confederate gunboat Beaufort. 
A few days later, he was one of four young officers selected to steal aboard 
the Monitor at night and wreck her. On the night chosen for this early 
“Commando” job, the Monitor’s anchorage was changed, and the plans 
came to naught. Sharp had to be content with towing the iron-laden 
schooner Kaigan’s Point, at night, through the blockading fleet, off New- 
port News, and up the James River, past the Union batteries mounted on 
Drewry’s Bluff, on to delivery at the Tredegar Iron Works at Richmond. 

In another month, Sharp was called to join Commodore Barron, at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, from whence they traveled to Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee. Here their hopes and expectations of reaching Nashville, and block- 
ading the Cumberland River were frustrated by the positive news that Fed- 
eral troops were in occupation of the city. They returned to Richmond, 
where Sharp was made an examiner of Midshipmen, in the Confederate 
Naval Academy, which was being conducted aboard the Patrick Henry, 
as a school ship. As the course had been set at seven years, and a vessel of 
this type had too many limitations, and Richmond was too land-locked, a 
new location for the school was imperative. Sharp was now detailed to find 
and recommend the most suitable locale. He journeyed to Mobile, Savan- 
nah and Charleston, and recommended a site near the latter place, but the 
ebbing of Southern fortunes in the war precluded any action in this di- 
rection. 

Early in 1863, his duty changed by his assignment to Winston (Winston- 
Salem), North Carolina to superintend the construction of the ironclad 
steamer Neuse. She was completed in September and placed under Sharp's 
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command. Having the captaincy of a new ship 200 miles from the sea was 
unique, because there was no river or canal of size in the area where she 
could be floated to the shore. How this was accomplished remains a Con- 
federate naval secret. Nevertheless, she reached the Naval Station at King- 
ston, of which Sharp was also in command. His double duty must have 
given the accountants of the Confederate Treasury some concern, as the 
annual salary of a Lieutenant ashore was $1,200, and afloat $1,500. Hav- 
ing both duties concurrently, Sharp could have struck out for both pay 
tables! Another younger brother of Sharp’s also had double duty, when the 
Rev. Henry Talbot Sharp was transferred from duty as a Confederate chap- 
lain to the Navy Department in Richmond, by Special Order No. 286, dated 
2 December 1864. 

On 25 January 1864, Lieutenant Sharp was ordered to Charleston, to 
become the Head of the Naval Ordnance Department, and with this duty 
came the permanent promotion to the rank of Captain in the Confederate 
States Navy. He administered this Department for a year and three months, 
right up to the day when General Sherman, who had completed his devas- 
tating march to the sea from Atlanta, turned north toward Charleston. The 
days of the organized Confederacy were now numbered, as was Sharp's 
career of active duty. It came to an official end 30 April 1865, in his Fed- 
eral parole, issued at Norfolk. His career was ended because no Naval 
Officer who ever was dismissed because he “went South” was ever rein- 
stated in the United States Navy. The hopes of many Southerners, with 
this status, were kept alive by a bill in Congress for their reinstatement, but 
it was never passed. 

Except for the position which his first allegiance to his state had thus 
placed him, Captain Sharp would no doubt have attained the rank of Rear 
Admiral U.S.N., because he possessed the experience, the knowledge, the 
ambition and the physical well-being therefor. 

For many years Captain Sharp served the Norfolk Academy, as an In- 
structor in Mathematics. Later, for a term of years, he was Rector of the 
Boush Street Public School. He was equipped to teach many subjects, 
notably languages, wherein his proficiency had been developed by many 
years in foreign lands. Out of his twenty-four years of active duty, serving 
in two Navies, eighteen years and seven months of the time, he was attached 
to fifteen different ships. 

In September 1885, the Navy called at his Freemason Street home in the 
person of Ensign Albert Weston Grant, the Aide to the Commandant of 
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the Norfolk Navy Yard, Commodore William T. Truxton. The Aide had 
come to return a book which Truxton had borrowed from his old friend 
and “Annapolis” classmate of 1847. Captain Sharp delighted in having an 
audience, especially one with whom he could spin yarns about the sea and 
distant ports, and Grant was fresh from a long cruise to a wide area of the 
South Seas. 

On this visit Grant’s notice of a photograph of one of the Captain’s nieces, 
Miss Florence Southall Sharp, of 37 Duke Street, led to his introducing 
them to each other. And this led to teas, dances aboard the Franklin at the 
Navy Yard, their engagement, and marriage 6 May 1886. Captain Sharp 
was very proud of this naval in-law, and lived to see him again and again, 
the last being when Grant returned to Hampton Roads as Chief of Staff 
of the United States Atlantic Fleet, on the famous peace-making world 
cruise of 1908-1909. The old Captain would have been still prouder, had 
he lived to see Grant as a Vice Admiral in command of the twenty-eight 
first class battleships which comprised our Western Atlantic Fleet during 
World War I. 

Captain Sharp was deeply satisfied with the institution of the Navy, and 
whenever a relative entered the service, or married into it, he smiled ap- 
provingly. He found the occasion for many a toast, when one of these rela- 
tives, his great nephew, in 1906, as Midshipman (now Captain) Alfred 
Hart Miles, wrote the stirring song, “Anchors Aweigh.” It is interesting 
to reflect that this member of his family went on to marry the granddaugh- 
ter of President Tyler, who in 1841, had appointed Sharp to the Navy. 

Captain William Sharp died at his home in Norfolk 4 October 1910. 
He was survived by his wife, and by a son, William Willoughby Sharp, 
who became a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and by a daugh- 
ter, Julia, the wife of Willoughby Walke, who rose in the United States 
Army to the rank of Major General. His only other child, Newton Sharp, 
passed on in middle age, in the midst of a successful and promising news- 
paper-career. 
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CHRONICLER OF THE CAVALIERS 


Three More Letters from and to William Alexander Caruthers, M.D. 
(1802-1846) 


Edited by 


Curtis Davis* 


It has often been said that “once a Virginian always a Virginian,” and Carruthers 
[sic] is a most persistent and enthusiastic example under the rule. . . . He had much 
of the antiquarian spirit, loved to discuss the olden times, hoarded an old tale or tra- 
dition as a treasure, and put a wealth of just such treasures into his writings. . . . 
When a literary worker reads these excellent efforts and reflects upon their present 
obscurity, he may well despair of there being any such thing as “secure literary fame.” 


Carl Holliday, Library of Southern Literature, I], 753-754 [1908] 


In July, 1947, this periodical published for the first time a dozen letters 
from and to the Lexington-born physician and novelist, William A. Ca- 
ruthers.' The letters had been sought out by the present writer in various 
collections over the country, and it was thought that the limit of probable 
sources for such material had been reached. In the fall of the same year, 
however, a new source was revealed: the Graham Family Papers, at the 
Duke University Library.* This collection, representing correspondence 
by the members of a prominent Lexington family and one related through 
marriage to the Carutherses, contains perhaps a score of brief but revealing 
references either to William A. Caruthers or his immediate family, plus two 


*Curtis Carroll Davis is a graduate of Yale University and received his Ph.D. degree from Duke 
University in 1947. He was for some time with the Army Air Corps as an interrogation officer of 
Luftwaffe flying personnel and is now writing a book on his iences in that service and is a 
member of the Central Intelligence Agency, Washington. As his work on Doctor William A. 
Caruthers suggests, his principal literary interests center around certain literary trends of the 
ante-bellum South. 

1Curtis Carroll Davis, ed., “Chronicler of the Cavaliers: Some letters from and to William 
Alexander Caruthers, M.D. (1802-1846),” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 55 
(No. 3): 213-232 (July 1947). 

2The editor is much indebted to Prof. Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington and Lee University 
for calling his attention to the existence of the Caruthers items in the Graham collection, and to 
Miss Helen H. Salls of the Manuscript Dept. at the Duke University Library not only for photo- 
7 the documents here published, but also for forwarding numerous excerpts from others 
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complete letters from the future novelist’s hand and a third of which he 
was the recipient. These last three documents — dated November 15th, 
1820, and September 14th and 16th, 1825, respectively — provide the 
framework of this paper and are herewith published for the first time.** In 
contrast to the earlier twelve, which were comprised of letters from all stages 
of Caruthers’ career, the present group is confined to his Lexington period, 
prior to his acquiring a measure of fame as a novelist in New York City and 
definite prominence as a public figure in Savannah. Again, whereas the 
persons figuring in the earlier documents were merely friends or acquaint- 
ances of Caruthers, the entire concern of the letters we are now examining 
lies with family matters and centers round blood relatives or in-laws of the 
novelist. As a result the documents are decidedly of a more private and 
revealing nature. It is hoped that their silent commentary on the family 
background of “a liberal of interior Virginia,” as Frederick ‘Jackson Turner 
classified Caruthers,’ will assist in presenting a somewhat fuller picture of 
a worthy but neglected author of the ante-bellum Old Dominion. 

Caruthers, who was born and reared in Lexington, attended Washing- 
ton College (now Washington and Lee University) from the summer of 
1817 to the autumn of 1820. On October 1oth of the latter year the senior 
class at coliege was given its examination on the subject of “Blairs Lectures 
& Logic.” Young Caruthers was a member of the senior class, and probably 
took the examination. If so, he failed to pass it. Opposite his name in the 
gradings is recorded the one word: “Delinquent.”* Apparently for this 
reason, Caruthers did not graduate from Washington College. Just when 
the thought of pursuing his education further, in a professional field, first 
came to him we do not know; but it had occurred with sufficient force, five 
weeks after his examination failure, to cause him to write the first of the 
letters that follow. From the writer’s standpoint, the epistle is significant 
chiefly in revealing that Caruthers’ original intention had been to settle 
“to the west” when he grew up. As so often happens in life, however, he 
did precisely the opposite: after taking his medical diploma from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1823 and living in Lexington until 1829, he 
removed to New York City for five years, and then spent the rest of his life 
as far east as he could well get in this country — at Savannah, Georgia. 


*aAcknowledgement is hereby made to the Duke University Library, which owns the Graham 
Family Papers, for permission to publish in full the three letters cited and to quote from others. 

3Turner, The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections (N. Y.: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1935), p. 207. 

4See entry, under the appropriate examination period, in the manuscript Matriculation Book: 
1805-1833, in the Registrar's Office, Washington and Lee University. 
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But the letter is also significant in that it reveals to our ken the name and 
personality of its addressee, young Caruthers’ first cousin, William A. 
Graham. Caruthers’ mother was born Phebe Alexander. She had married 
the Lexington merchant, William Caruthers; and her sister, Margaret, mar- 
ried the Lexington lawyer, Edward Graham, brother to Rev. William 
Graham, the celebrated founder of Liberty Hall Academy, as Washington 
College was originally known. Edward and Margaret Graham had two 
sons, William and Archibald. The older of the two, William, was seven 
years the senior of his cousin, William Alexander Caruthers; and he led 
rather a remarkable life. After studying at Washington College, he trans- 
ferred for reasons of health to South Carolina College, now the University 
of South Carolina, where he attained the senior class (1814-1815) and 
was apparently a member of the Euphradian Literary Society as well.’ The 
years 1818-1819 he spent at the Medical School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania,® and then located at Abingdon, Virginia, where he seems to have 
become successful as a doctor. In addition, he taught law at the Abingdon 
Academy, having in due course acquired a second profession with that ease 
and success which the lack of the Twentieth Century’s highly developed 
specialization made quite possible in the Nineteenth. But young Graham 
was not only a doctor and a lawyer. He was also a bachelor with a winged 
heel. Accordingly, when the gold fever broke out in western North Caro- 
lina about 1828, he caught the infection. By 1829 he was prospecting in 
Rutherford and Burke counties, and by January, 1830, he could write his 
father that he had procured for him a “handsome collection of specimens” 
from “all the principal gold mines in N. C.”” For a while, things apparently 
went well with the so-called Lexington Mining Company (of which John 
Franklin Caruthers, the novelist’s elder brother, was one among several 
financial backers )* — so well that by February, 1835, William was enabled 


5Though the U.S.C. alumni records list Graham as a member of the senior class for the date 
in question, and also as a member of the Euphradian, the Euphradian Society records do not list 
the name, nor does it appear in the college catalogue (Cornelia H. Hensley, Manuscripts Assistant, 
South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina, to the editor, January 24th, 1948). 

6The Alumni Records Office, University of Pennsylvania Medical School, has documentary 
evidence of Graham’s attendance, but no data to show that he graduated. A diploma was not, 
at this period, mandatory in order to practise, however. 

7William A. Graham, from Oxford, N. C., January 22nd, 1830, to Prof. Edward Graham. 
Graham Family Papers. 

8William A. Graham, from Spruce Branch (N. C.), Jan 19th, 1833, to John F. Caruthers, 
at Lexington, Va. The missive, addressed within to gy ag John Alexander, Edward 
Graham, and Archibald Graham, is an itemized financial “statement of the expenses of the Lex- 
gg Mining Compy and the quantity of gold made from the 17th January 1832 up to this 
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to buy out his partner, Henry Clay, “a cousin or a nephew or some such 
thing, to the great Henry the congressman,” as Professor Graham described 
him.’ 

Not content with gold hunting alone, Graham roved far and wide com- 
mercially — commission interests in “Beckwith’s Pills” and “Gray's Oint- 
ment” were only two of his speculations — at points as far-flung as New 
York City, Charleston, Alabama, and New Orleans. But with 1837 came 
the death of a partner in April, leaving Graham several thousand dollars 
in the red; a desolating tornado along the Atlantic coast that same Spring 
which, according to Graham, “prostrated the towering tree of the forest, 
and spared not the humble of the earth” (among which, presumably, were 
certain of his enterprises); and the even more desolating Panic of 1837, all 
over the land.” This was a trebling of misfortune which Graham’s scat- 
tered assets could not withstand. Even the loan of a thousand dollars from 
relatives like Dr. Caruthers could scarcely begin to mitigate such losses." 
By April of 1838 Graham’s mining interests had been sacrificed at a sheriff's 
sale and he himself had landed in a North Carolina jail for debt — or, as 
he phrased the situation to his brother, Dr. Archibald Graham, he lay 
“smothered in a Dungeon,” with “infamy written on my grave.” 

But, eventually, he got out of jail and, indeed, lived to spend a goodly 
portion of his adult life in the North Carolina mountains. To his family’s 
woe, however, a percentage of this goodly portion was allotted to heavy 
drinking. A Presbyterian minister, who was keeping Margaret Graham 
posted on her son’s low estate, incorporated the following pious subjunc- 
tive into one of his epistles: “May Heaven grant, that before you shall be 


%Edward Graham, Lexington, February 9th, 1835, to his daughter, Elizabeth Graham. His son 
had bought out Clay for one thousand dollars, confided Prof. Graham, whose information de- 
rived from John F. Caruthers, lately back from the gold-mining region. 

10This information is derived from a two-and-a-half page printed circular written to Wm. A. 
Graham and date-lined Raleigh, N. C., June 1st, 1838. e document is in the form of a letter 
and financial statement addressed to “Mr. D. W. Grantley, and Other Creditors in the City of 
New-York.” Graham designed it to be “a short, but impe history of my pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and the causes since December, 1836.” The dead partner was a nephew, Edward G. Lacy. 

\!Printed circular, op. cit., p. 1: “From the Union Bank of Louisiana I obtained three drafts 
for a thousand dollars each, payable at the Merchants’ Bank of New-York, two dated the 28th, 
one 29th April, 1837, one in favor of Dr. Wm. A. Caruthers, of Savannah, Georgia,” and the 
others in favor of his father and brother. Reference is also made to these drafts in a brief letter 
of remittance from Wm. A. Graham, Spruce Branch, June, 1837, to Edward Graham. 

12William A. Graham, Wake Jail [Rolesville, NE of Raleigh, N. C.], April 29th, 1838, to Dr. 
Archibald Graham. This melodramatic letter should be read in conjunction with a more objective 
appraisal of William’s plight, by his nephew, Drury Lacy, in a letter dated Raleigh, June oth, 
1838, to Mrs. Margaret Graham at Lexington. It would seem that the debtor was not so “smoth- 
ered” = what he could have his financial circular printed and issued while languishing in 
Wake Jail. 
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called to put off your clay tabernacle, you may have the joy of seeing him 
clothed & in his right mind, sitting at the feet of Jesus!” Heaven, as it turned 
out, had granted that, even at this very writing — it was December, 1851 — 
the Doctor had at last elected to put the bottle aside. He had gone to Ruther- 
fordton, and there sat, not at the feet of Jesus, but at those of the Sons of 
Temperance, who not only made him a member of their admirable body 
but reclothed him from the skin out, so that he was enabled to set off “to 
Washington City to exhibit his model Fire Annihilator & urge his claims 
for a patent.”"* For the Doctor’s time had not been spent entirely in drink- 
ing or dredging. If a pot of gold had eluded him in the North Carolina 
hills, he had mined the quarries of his own brain sufficiently well to come 
up with the invention of a fire extinguisher. The project had struck him, 
he recalled later, immediately after the terrible New York City conflagra- 
tion of December, 1835. Subsequently, at Lexington, “aided by two scien- 
tific gentlemen, with the necessary apparatus and mechanical devices, | 
instituted a series of experiments, which resulted to my entire satisfaction.”"* 
It was, in fact, such a good Fire Annihilator that other people tried to take 
credit for it. From November, 1837, on, Graham had labored to get it 
patented. He failed, but Archibald carried on the combat after his brother's 
demise, and at length succeeded in laying the issue before Congress. There, 
at long last, the dead William was proclaimed the true and original inventor." 

Besides being lawyer, doctor, and inventor, William A. Graham has also 
been described — and the fact is worth noting when read with the letter 
that follows, penned by a future novelist — as “the chief actor” in the in- 
spiration of a novel. This romance was the creation of the Reverend Henry 
Ruffner, who was president of Washington College from 1836 to 1848 and 
who had probably taught Caruthers during the latter's student days.’® Ruff- 


13A]] these events are described in a letter to Mrs. Margaret Graham from the Rev. Thomas 
N. Paxton, from McDowell County, N. C., December oh 1851. See also an earlier Paxton 
letter to Margaret Graham, from Catawba River, N. C., September 26th, 1851 (Graham Family 
ee. Dr. Graham was living at this time with a family named Powell, whose home was three 
or four miles distant from Drucilla Church, to which Dr. Paxton ministered. 

14Printed circular, op. cit., p. 2. Inter alia, one James McDowell, “a gentleman of talents and 
distinction,” had urged Graham to patent his invention. 

1SExcept as otherwise noted, my data on Graham's life have been based on a brief biographical 
sketch in manuscript, dated January 6th, 1904, and written by the Rev. Henry Ruffner’s son, 
William Henry Ruffner (the William Henry Ruffner Collection, Presbyterian Historical Founda- 
tion, Montreat, N. C.). The editor is grateful to Dr. T. H. Spence, director of the Foundation, 
for furnishing him with transcripts of the Graham biography and of the Judith Bensaddi 
account cited in n. 17, below. 

16In July and December, 1845, Caruthers wrote Henry Ruffner two letters which have been 
preserved and are published in the reference cited in n. 1, above. 
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ner called his story (later expanded to romance size) Judith Bensaddi; and 
when we read it, we find that it is an interestingly early manifestation, in 
the history of the American novel, of the problem of anti-Semitism, the 
latest concern with which may be seen in Gwethalyn Graham's Earth and 
High Heaven (1944) and Laura Z. Hobson’s Gentleman's Agreement 
(1947). The Presbyterian minister’s romance derived from an anecdote 
related to Dr. Ruffner’s wife one evening by that amiable young man, 
William A. Graham: Graham had met the beautiful Jewess whom Ruffner 
chose to call Judith while aboard a packet on his way up the Atlantic coast 
to a Virginia port."’ 

All these things were, however, in the future. Ruffner did not publish 
the first version of Judith till 1828.'* We, meanwhile, are eight years earlier 
than this, reading a letter which “the chief actor” behind a future novel has 
just received from his cousin, a future novelist. 


Caruthers to Dr. William A. Graham (1795-1856) 


1 1/3 pp. 
Lexington November 15th 1820 


Dear Cousin 

I suppose you will think I am a complete man of business when I never pretend 
to write unless on business but to my purpose. I have had some idea of going to 
Abingdon to studdy [sic] medicine with you but I suppose you think it a foolish plan 
when I have an opportunity [sic] at home but that is one reason _I want to go abroad 
not only for the sake of going from home to live, but I think their [sic] are many ad- 
vantages to be derived from living abroad first is, if ever I should wish to settle at 
home there is no way of w{eJaning the child of[f] so well as by living abroad and 
another more important one is I think I could studdy better there than at home and 
if ever I should determine to settle abroad, it would be to the west and by living there 
I could know how I should like it, but what I write this letter for is I wish to know 
whether there is any chance of dissection there and whether you would have any 


17My data on the provenience of Judith derive from a brief account in the hand of William 
Henry Ruffner (Presbyterian Historical Foundation ). 

18Judith Bensaddi, A Tale Founded on Fact, appeared anonymously in the Philadelphia peri- 
odical, The Souvenir, II, 25-27 (July 23rd, 1828), and 33-36 (July 30th, 1828). Files in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania and in the Library of Congress. Subsequently re-written and 
much enlarged, but still not publicly acknowled by Ruffner, the story rea , with the 
same title, in The Southern Literary Messenger, V, 469-505 (July, 1839); and the author added 
a continuation, Seclusaval; or, the Sequel to the Tale of “Judith Bensaddi,” in the Messenger, 
V, 638-662 (October, 1839). A “Second edition, revised and enlarged by the author,” appeared 
of Judith, still anonymously, in the Messenger, XVI, 561-571, 585-596, 673-685, 732-743 (Sep- 
tember-December, 1850), and was followed by a reprinting of Seclusaval, SLM, XVII, 25-36, 
83-94, 161-169 (January-March, 1851). 
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time to turn a little of your attention to it or not for here there is no chance and an- 
other thing is I dont like any of the Doctors here except Paxton'® and he is going 
away and I want also to know [end of first sheet] the expence of living there. what I 
wish to know about dissection for is because I intend beginning with it. I have been 
reading some of materia Medica] but reading that before anatomy is like learning 
to demonstrate a proposition in éclid with out the figure 

I wish you to answer me imediately [sic] that I may determine.” all your relations 


are well 
yours 


Wo A CaruTHERS 


What Caruthers “determined” was to study his medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. There he had better luck than had been his at 
Washington College: he gained not only a diploma but a bride. During 
his Philadelphia residence he had met Louisa Catherine Gibson, a daughter 
of the wealthy Georgia planter, Robert Stewart Gibson, whose home was 
on Whitemarsh Island, about ten miles east of Savannah. Caruthers and 
Louisa were married in July, 1823, returned to Lexington to make their 
home, and by the early spring of 1825 had persuaded the young wife's 
brother, Richard Turner Gibson, who was about five years Caruthers’ junior, 
to come up to Lexington to study at the College. Richard had received his 
early schooling on Wilmington Island, under a Mr. Carpenter; and he was 
formally enrolled at Washington College from 1825 through 1827,” though 
he did not graduate. As was his brother-in-law, he became a member of 
the Washington Literary Society, an undergraduate debating club, and was 
popular enough to be named its president no less than three times — in Oc- 
tober, 1826, April 4th, 1828, and October 4th, 1829.” Like Caruthers, 


1\9Rockbridge County is replete with Paxtons, and this one was a Dr. James W. (?) Paxton, 
haps identical with the Dr. James Paxton who was one of the children of John Paxton and 
arah Walker. The Dr. Paxton of the present Caruthers letter had settled in Lexington by June, 
1820, as a letter from Mrs. Margaret (Alexander) Graham to her son, William A. Graham, in- 
forms us (letter dated June 18th, 1820). Dr. Paxton was “going away” to Greenville, Tenn., 
whence he wrote two letters to William A. Graham, at Abingdon, dated September 4th and No- 
vember 15th, 1821. 
200n February 12th, 1822, Prof. Edward Graham wrote to his son, William A. Graham, at 
Abingdon: “If you come in here in April or may William Caruthers will give you some idea of 
the doctrines taught in Pha. [at the Univ. of Pa. medical school] this winter” (p. 3). 
21Catalogue of the Officers and Alumni of Washington and Lee University, 1749-1888 (Balti- 
more, Md.: John Murphy, 1888), p. 79. 
22Gibson paid an initiation fee into the Washin Society on May 20th, 1825. References 
to him, under the appropriate dates, may be found in the MS record — and collector's books of 
a iy on file in the Rare Book Room, Cyrus McCormick Library, Washington and Lee 
niversity. 
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also, he joined the Franklin Society and Library Company, a debating and 
cultural group in the town of Lexington, and his tastes in reading may be 
seen to this day in the book-withdrawal records of the Society.” Like so 
many Southern gentlemen of the leisure class, Gibson entered the practice 
of law, which he may have pursued at Lexington (where he remained at 
least through 1830) or at the University of Georgia, where he matriculated 
in 1828, but from which he did not take a diploma.** Perhaps the two letters 
that follow explain why Gibson did not graduate from Washington College. 
The fact that they were written at all —between individuals within a few 
doors of each other in a small country village — shows that the youth’s col- 
legiate high-jinks were viewed by the school authorities with a formal gravity 
befitting the crime. 

When he sallied to the defense of his brother-in-law, young Dr. Caruthers 
could not of course know that the tables would be turned a few years later, 
and the by then lawyer Gibson would be doing his best to help the physician 
out of a much more serious situation.” The letter’s recipient, the renowned 
theologian and preacher who had succeeded William Graham as head of 
Washington College, would of course recall Caruthers — not only as a for- 
mer pupil in his math courses, but as one among an adventurous quartet 
who, back in 1818, had journeyed down to Natural Bridge and there cre- 
ated a small sensation when one of them climbed it to the top — the first 
recorded ascent of the mighty structure.” But this was 1825, and the for- 
mer pupil was addressing Old Rex in a sharp manner indeed. 


23Franklin Society MS Borrowers’ Ledger, labelled “Franklin Society, No. 13,” pp. 32, 36, 49. 
This volume covers the approximate period, 1827-1831; and from such Society records we learn 
that Gibson was attending meetings of the Franklin at least as late as October 23rd, 1830. 


24The alumni records of the University of Georgia list one Richard Gibson, no age or address 
given, as a matriculate in 1828. Since the obituary cited in n. 31 states that Richard Turner Gibson 
ad attended Franklin College (as the Univ. of Ga. was sometimes called), I assume that the two 
Gibsons are identical. As Richard’s and Louisa’s father had died in 1815, it would appear that 
Richard made his home with the Carutherses during his academic career. 


25By 1832 Caruthers was in financial straits in New York City. A letter in the Graham Family 
Papers, dated November 14th, 1832, from Mrs. Martha (Alexander) Rice at New York City 
to her sister, Mrs. Margaret (Alexander) Graham, at Lexington, tells how “Dick Gibson goes 
by light in the morming . . . he is going on to Lexington to try & make an arrangement with 
William’s creditors . . .” 


26For a discussion, see the present editor's “First Climber of Natural Bridge,” Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Sunday, February 8th, 1948 (sect. IV, p. 6-D). 
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Caruthers to Rev. George Addison Baxter, D.D. (1771-1841) 


1 2/3 pp. 
Lexington September 14th 1825 
Sir 

As I represent the guardian of Richard T. Gibson in this place and am also his 
brother in law, I must beg leave to know from you that which it seems was denyed 
to him, viz, The Charges as well as the evidence for which he was punished. 

I think the singular manner in which the laws of College have been executed 
upon him warrant me in asking it in justice to him at least, if not to the college, 

Singular because it is notorious to any one who knows any thing of the college at 
all, that the charges said to be laid at his door were small in themselves and still 
smaller in comparison to many that pass with impunity?’ — to say nothing of the 
number of students who were guilty of the same offenses. 

You may think sir when I shew feeling on this subject that I transgress the bounds 
of prudence, but sir if you will recollect for a moment the responsibility which I do 
and ought to consider myself under you will not be surprised that I speak thus freely 
lend of first sheet] 

There is a responsibility on my part in the first place because I was the means of 
his leaving a college of of [sic] Reputation”® and travelling six hundred miles to this 
Institution I will not say of no reputation but I will not hesitate to say inferior in 
every respect. As regards his progress in that college I was informed he stood fair 
in his class and also that he stood fair for an high honour as to his conduct there | 
know nothing And as to his conduct here, I do not know much more. but this I 
believe that he honours himself as well as a majority of your pupils. This I state not 
because I think it ought to excuse him if he has been guilty of a violation of the laws 
but because I think it gross injustice to punish him for crimes of which many others 
have been guilty. 

Yours respectfully 


A Carutners MD 


President Baxter did not deign to reply personally to Caruthers’ epistle. 
Instead, he turned the task over to the Professor of Natural Philosophy, who 
also enjoyed the happy status of being simultaneously a trustee and secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees — an amalgam of tenures rather beyond the 
pale of possibility today. This gentleman was our lawyer, Edward Graham. 
Graham had been Steward at old Liberty Hall, and he long remained an 


27Quite a roster of many that may, or may not, have with impunity is provided by 
Caruthers in his first novel, The Kentuckian in New-York (N. Y.: Harper's, 1834), I, 81-82. 

*8Presumably the University of Georgia. If so, this would mark an earlier matriculation for 
Gibson than is today recorded at Athens (see above n. 24). 
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influential figure in the affairs of Washington College (even though he was 
to lose his professorship in the administrative upheaval of 1829 that would 
see President Baxter himself depart for a chair at the Union Theological 
Seminary ).” As we read the reply which the Professor of Natural Philosophy 
sent Caruthers, it comes as a slight shock to realize that the communication 
is proceeding from an uncle-in-law to his nephew. 


Prof. Edward Graham (d. 1840) to Caruthers 


2 pp. 
Washington College 
Sept 16th 1825 

Sir 
The laws of college direct that when a student is dismissed by the Faculty, the 
cause of the dismission shall be communicated to the parent or guardian of the student. 
The case of your relative Richard T. Gibson now comes under this provision of our 
laws; Some doubt might have existed as to the proper person to whom the communi- 
cation ought to be made, had it not been for your letter of the 14th inst addressed 
to Dr Baxter in which you state yourself to be the representative of Richard’s guard- 
ian in this place. This declaration together with your being his near relative [sic], 
satisfies the faculty that you are the person to whom the communication ought to be 
made. As the duty of making the communication has been assigned to me, I was 
desirous of seeing you both yesterday & today that I might have made it verbally. 
Having been disappointed in that, 1 now make it in writing. During part of the last 
session, & during the most of this, a considerable spirit of disorder manifested itself 
among the students of college. Reprehensible acts almost innumerable, took place; 
but only a few of them were of sufficient magnitude, when taken seperately [sic] & 
singly, to require a special & direct notice of the faculty; yet when taken in the ag- 
gregate they amounted to something very considerable. The faculty hoped that the 
most of those acts were the offspring of that thoughtless levity incident to youth, 
rather than the result of any setled [sic] disrespect for the laws of the institution, or 
of the rules of propriety. They therefore looked forward to the time when the good 
sense & reflection of the students would itself correct, in some degree, those indis- 
cretions. That time however did not arrive. Matters instead of improving seemed 
rather to grow worse. Atlength the circuit court arrived. A very considerable portion 
of the students then resorted to a most extraordinary expedient. As one or more 
criminal prosecutions were apprehended against some of their number especially 
against Richard T. Gibson they left College [end of first sheet] without any leave 


29For this and other details relative to Washington College affairs at this period the editor is 
much indebted to Professor Ollinger Crenshaw, who is preparing a definitive history of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 
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from the faculty & retired to the woods to caves & there kept themselves concealed 
for nearly the space of two days that they might avoid giving that testimony to the 
grand-jury which they expected the laws of their country would require of them. 
Things had now come to a crisis which rendered it necessary for the faculty to take 
some decisive step. Two courses presented themselves for their consideration: either 
to act against the whole who had thus absented themselves, or to select certain in- 
dividuals. To have addopted [sic] the former course would have included some who 
(this offense excepted) were among the most orderly students in college & who it 
was believed would hereafter conduct themselves with the propriety they had done 
heretofore. It seemed to the faculty, upon a consideration of the whole case, that 
the most eligible course to pursue would be, to select a few prominent individuals 
whose general conduct heretofore had appeared most reprehensible & who seemed most 
to require some decisive step. In making this selection Richard T. Gibson could not 
escape our notice. He is the very individual on whose acct chiefly the students, as 
before mentioned, absented themselves nearly two days from college that they might 
protect him against the laws of his country. It is believed that every impartial person 
will say that this alone ought to have decided his case; but this was not all. Beside 
several minor delinquencies in which he as well as others were concerned, he was a 
member of a drinking party at Hopkin’s tavern & he was the person chiefly concerned 
in the grand bon-fire which was made of Mr Moody's work-bench. Richard has said 
that others were as guilty as himself. This may be true; & he was requested to state 
who they were & their case should he attended to. This he refused to do. If Richard 
is guilty, neither he nor his friends have any reason [to] complain that others equally 
guilty, (if such there be) have not been proceeded against with equal severity, when 
the faculty are not in possession of the necessary evidence against them & when 
neither Richard nor his friends will furnish that evidence. 


On behalf of the faculty I am sir yrs 


Epw: GraHAM 


Dr Wm Caruthers 


With which the Professor of Natural Philosophy had done. And s0, 
eventually, did Dick Gibson’s career at Washington College. It is, however, 
solacing to be able to state that the habitué of Hopkin’s tavern, who had 
made such a mess of Mr. Moody’s work-bench, lived to become, in his 
native city, a Public Roads Commissioner, a State Representative, and a 
Justice of the Inferior Court** — a man whose personality would one day 


39Gibson was a Roads Commissioner for Chatham County, Ga., for many years prior to his 
death. He also served as a Member of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, 
1861-1862, and as a Representative from Chatham County for the 1863 Extra Session. He was 
at ioe as Justice of the Inferior Court, Chatham ty, March 16th, 1849, and served 
until January 8th, 1853. (Mrs. J. E. Hays, State Historian, Department of Archives and History, 
Atlanta, to the editor, March 2nd, 1948.) 
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be described, by a writer who must have known him well, as “scrupulous, 
systematic, self-governed, and yet generous as the summer wind . . .”*! 

Communicating with the present editor on quite a different topic, the 
Librarian of the Rockbridge County Historical Society found occasion to 
remark, by the way: 

Frequent incidental contacts in the county records with the name Caruthers in- 
creases my high regard for that family. It seems to have been pretty widely distributed 
throughout Rkbg., and it is somewhat noteworthy, and at the same time carries a 
note of pathos, that the family name has these many years disappeared from the 
county. They were prominent and estimable people.** 


It is the editor’s hope that the present article, in delineating, if only partially, 
the circle of acquaintance of one member of the Caruthers clan will serve 
to re-emphasize its ancient estimableness. 


31Anon., “Death of Hon. Richard T. Gibson,” Savannah Morning News, October 12th, 1872. 
This obituary implies that Gibson was born ca. 1807. An interesting sidelight on the generosity 
ascribed to him is provided by a public testimonial — dated January 20th, 1842, and published 
in the Savannah Daily Georgian for January 22nd, 1842 (p. 3, col. 3.) — of thanks for certain 
unspecified assistance received by the signer, one William Riggs. The communication was 
dressed to Gibson, Caruthers, F. B. Pendergast, and Dr. Cosmo P. Richardsone. 


32E. Pendleton Tompkins, M.D., to the editor (March 27th, 1948). 
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A MISSING WILL BOOK OF STAFFORD COUNTY 
AND ITS CONTENTS 


by Joun Bartey Catvert Nickien* 


Wit Book “K” covered the period from 1721 to 1730 and is now among 
the many missing record books of this county. The first will recorded in 
it was that of Thomas Edge on page 1 and the last that of Thomas Reilly 
on page 530. In addition to wills, this volume also contained inventories, 
appraisements, executors bonds, settlements of estates, a few deeds and 
powers of attorney. One of these is given in more detail than the others 
in the index, viz.: the estate division of John Linton (1728), which names 
his eight heirs. As he had a wife Anne and as there was an Anne Linton 
and an Anne Linton, Jr., it is safe to assume that the latter was a daughter. 
We know from Hening’s Statutes (vol. 8, p. 685) and from deeds in Prince 
William County that Anne, wife of John Linton, was a daughter of Edward 
Barton and his wife Anne, daughter of Anne Scarlett Cd. 1698) by her 
first husband William Green. As the widow Green she married Martin 
Scarlett Cd. 1695), Burgess, High Sheriff, etc. By William Green she had 
a son Joshua Green (who married Jane, widow of Giles Brent and daughter 
of Col. William Chandler of Maryland) and two daughters, Anne and 
Lettice Green. Joshua Green died without issue and Jane survived him, 
dying in 1700. A copy of her will was recorded in Maryland, but no copy 
appears in Stafford Book “W-Z”. Anne Green married Edward Barton and 
they had four daughters: Constant, Lettice, Anne and Margaret. Of these, 
Anne married John Linton; Constant probably married George Calvert, 
Sr., whose wife in 1731 was named Constanct; and Margaret married Moses 
Linton. Lettice Green married at least twice: firstly, Edward Smith Cby 
whom she had William, Edward and Katherine Smith); and, secondly, 
Burr Harrison (by whom she appears to have had no issue). She died be- 
fore 1700, for in that year Burr Harrison petitioned for and was granted 

*Mr. Nicklin has been engaged for many years in an intensive study of the county records of 
Virginia, contributing many articles on the alton to historical magazines in the South. Recently 
he has become particularly interested in gatherin — such fragments of Stafford we 
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records as it is possible to find and in working out ve Index to “Stafford County Will Boo 
K,” which book long ago suffered destruction. 
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the guardianship of her Smith children. By that time he had married again, 
having espoused Mary, widow of William Mansbridge. That is, if it was 
not Burr Harrison, Jr., who married these widows! It is possible to differ- 
entiate between them due to the destruction of the records of this period 
and no mention of the death of Burr Harrison the Immigrant is to be found. 
The last mention of Burr Harrison, Jr., was in 1693 and in Book “W-Z,” 
which covers the period from 1699 to 1709, only one Burr Harrison is men- 
tioned. So the elder Burr probably died before 1699. The will of a Burr 
Harrison, probably the second of that name, was recorded, on page 99 of 
Will Book “K,” in or about 1723. He left 200 acres of land on Quantico 
Creek to George Calvert alias Harrison, Thomas Calvert alias Harrison 
and Burr Calvert alias Harrison. (See D. B. “D,” p. 47, Pr. Wm. Co.) And 
since the Burr Harrison who married Mary Mansbridge escheated 200 
acres of land on Quantico Creek (N.N.L.B. No. 2, p. 305), it would seem 
that he was the one who died about 1723 and left the land to the three Cal- 
verts alias Harrison. George Calvert, Sr., a great-grandson of Gov. Leonard 
Calvert of Maryland, was a brother of John Calvert who died before 1739, 
leaving a son and heir, George Calvert, Jr. (1712-1782), whose first wife 
was Anne, daughter of Richard Crupper, son of Robert Crupper who is 
mentioned on page 23 (1721?). 

Copies of a very few of the wills from this book are to be found in the 
Land Causes of Prince William County (e.g., that of Moses Linton, 1729). 
Occasionally one is to be found in the body of a deed Ce.g., that of Richard 
Foote, 1725). The will of Robert Brent (p. 14) is given in full in this 
Magazine, vol. 14, p. 101. Deeds in D. B. “J” (1722-1729) include refer- 
ences to wills now lost (e.g., that of John Allen, dated Oct. 10, 1725, and 
probated before March 9, 1725/6). In several instances the dates of the 
deaths of various testators appear in the Register of St. Paul’s Parish (S.P.R.), 
then in Stafford, but since 1777 in King George County. This Register 
covers the period from 1715 to 1793 and an annotated transcript of it is 
in the possession of the writer. From these data and other various sources 
may be “deduced” the years of the probating of these testamentary records 
as follows: 


Adams, John. (1726). Page 177, will; p. 290, inventory. 

Allen, John. Died Oct. 14, 1725 (S.P.R.). Page 166, will. 

Allen, William. (1721/2). Ex. of Janeway, a/c., p. 14. Allen’s Account vs. Rocka- 
blave (1724), p. 85. 

Allevars Acct. vs. Rutland. (1728). p. 264. 
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Amos, Edwards. (1725). Page 155, inventory. (This may have been intended for 
Amos Edwards!) 

Ancrom, Richard. (1729). Page 314, inventory. 

Anderson, Sarah. (1722). Page 37, inventory. 

Arrington, —-——. (1725). Page 129, will; p. 156, inventory. (Francis Adrington 
d. 1725. S.P.R.) 

Astery, George. (1722). Page 33, will. 

Ball, John. (1722). Page 35, will; p. 94, inventory; p. 95, estate account. 

Barry, et al: Bond for West's Estate, p. 339 (1729). 

Baxter, Abram. (1726). Page 202, will; p. 234, inventory; p. 235, Johnson et al vs. 
(Abram Baxter died April 19, 1726. S.P.R.) 


Baxter, —-——. (1727). Account vs. Baxter's Estate, p. 261. 

Bennett, --——. (1721/2). Page 21, inventory; a/c vs. Calmes Estate, p. 21. 

Berryman, —-—— and ———— Fitzhugh. (1729). Bond for John Berryman’s Estate, 
Pp: 329. 

Bevins, -———. (1725). Page 115, will; p. 143, inventory. 

Boyster, -——. (1724). A/c vs. Cummins, p. 88. 

Boylston, -———. (1726). Page 151, will, p. 176, inventory. 


Brent, Robert. (1722). Page 14, will; p. 23, inventory. 

Brewer, Thomas. (1726). Page 188, inventory. 

Bryan, John. (1723). Page 59, will; p. 89, inventory; p. 90, Estate Account. 
Buckner, William. (1728). Page 287, inventory. He died Aug. 3, 1727 (S.P.R.). 
Bunbury, William. (1726). Page 188, will. He died Nov. 16, 1725 (S.P.R.). 
Butler, Henry. (1726). Page 165, will; p. 228, inventory; p. 229, Fitzhugh’s a/c vs. 
Butler, Thomas. (1728). Page 293, inventory. He died July 10, 1728 (S.P.R.). 
Calmes, -———. (1721/2). Bennett's acct. vs., p. 21. 

Cash, William. (1721). Page 19, inventory. He died April 2, 1720 (S.P.R.). 
Catlett, John. (1727). Page 247, inventory. 

Cave, William. (1726). Page 171, bond. 

Cave, John. (1721). Page 2, will. 

Carefoot, --——. (1724). Page 74, will; p. 80, inventory. (Cf. Kerfoot). 
Chalmers, Robert. (1721/2). Page 21, inventory. 

Chilton, John. (1728). Page 290, inventory. 


Chilton, --—— and Durham, ————. (1729). Page 337, bond for Kelly's Estate. 
Wilford Kelly died Aug. 24, 1728 (S.P.R.). 

Chinn, —-——. (1728), Page 289, a/c vs. Sharpe's Estate. 

Christmas, —-——. (1726. Page 197, inventory; p. 198, Hall’s a/c vs. 


Clarke, Benjamin. (1726). Page 176, inventory; p. 223, Clarke a/c vs. Clarke's 
Estate. 

Clement, . (1729). Page 327, a/c vs. Fruin’s Estate. 

Cofer, Francis. (1728). Page 291, inventory. 

Colclough, Benjamin. (1723). Page 48, Estate Account. 

Colclough, -———. (1723). Account in her husband's Estate. 

Cotton, —-——. (1725). Page 127, inventory; p. 240, Hedges a/c vs. 
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Crafford, --——. (1726). Inventory. Peletiah Crafford died June 18, 1725 (S.P.R.). 
Craffford, -———. (1726). Page 196, Estate Account. 

Crosby, George. (1729/30). Page 350, Exorial [sic] Account. 

Crouch, John. (1723). Page 55, inventory. 


Crupper, ————. (1722). Page 23, Account vs. Curry’s Estate. 

Cummins, ————. (1724). Page 88, inventory; p. 88, Boyster’s acct. vs. 

Curry, Robert. (1722). Page 22, inventory; p. 23, Admrs. Account. 

Dagg, ————. (1729). Page 334, account vs. Dagg’s Estate; p. 334, Admrs. account; 


p- 338, inventory. 
Darrell, Benoni. (1723). Page 70, will. 
Davis, -—-——. (1724). Page 84, will; p. 276, inventory. 
Day, Roger. (1726). Page 169, will; p. 183, inventory. 
Dial, Owen. (1727). Page 265, inventory; p. 266, Admrs. Account. 
Dicky, David. (1726). Page 203, inventory. 


Doniphan, -———. (1724). Page 106, will. 

Durham, ————, and Chilton, --——. (1729). Page 337, bond of Kelly’s Guardians. 
Edge, Thomas. (1721). Page 1, will; p. 47, inventory. 

Edwards, -—-——. (1726). Page 158, inventory and appraisement. 


Elzey, Thomas. (1722). Page 30, will; p. 107, inventory. 
Elzey, Lewis. (1728). Page 279, Guardian’s bond. 


English, —-——. (1725). Page 136. 
Evans, -———. (1723). Page 56, account vs. Welch’s Estate; p. 187, inventory. 
Farrow, ————. (1723). Page 42, Account vs. Jackson’s Estate. 


Fenwick, William. (1727). Page 254, will; p. 267, inventory; p. 303, Hammersley’s 
account vs. 


Finning, ————. (1724). Page 83, will. 

Fitzgerald, --—~—. (1725). Page 116, inventory. 

Fitzhugh, --——. (1727). Guardian’s bond; p. 229, a/c vs. Butler's Estate. 
Fitzhugh & Berryman. (1729). Bond for John Berryman’s Estate, p. 329. 
Fitzhugh, --——. (1729). Page 328, Account vs. Fitzhugh’s Estate. 
Fletcher, --——. (1727. Page 217, inventory; p. 218, Estate Account. 


Foley, Richard. (1726). Page 181, inventory; p. 333, Grigsby’s account vs. 

Foote, Richard. (1725). Page 130, will. He died March 21, 1724/5 and his wife, 
Elizabeth Foote, died April1, 1725 (S.P.R.); p. 152, inventory; p. 272, a/c vs. 
Foote’s Estate; p. 281, Estate Division. 

Foxall, --——. (1727). Page 252, inventory. 

Fruing, John. (1728/9). Page 315, inventory; p. 327, Add’l inventory; p. 328,, Ac- 
count to Clement. Edward Clement married Elizabeth Fruin [sic], Oct. 25, 1728 
S.P.R.). John Fruyn [sic] died Sept. 25, 1728 (S.P.R.). Edward Clement died 
June 20, 1733 (S.P.R.) 

Garner, Thomas. (1726). Page 207, will; p. 235, inventory; p. 335, inventory [sic]. 

Gibson, William. (1721). Page 323, inventory; p. 10, Estate Account. 

Gladins, --——. (1729). Page 323, account vs. O’Daniel’s Estate. 

Goin, John. (1721). Page 4, will; p. 76, inventory; p. 139, inventory. 
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Goin, William. (1727). Page 253, inventory; p. 269, Estate A/c. 

Good, William. (1727/8). Page 266, will. 

Gowry, John. (1722). Page 25, will. 

Gowry, ————. (1723/4). Page 63, will. 

Gowry, John. (1724). Page 117, inventory; p. 118, Division [sic]; p. 141, Divisional 
Inventory. 

Gowry, William. (1727/8). Page 268, inventory. 

Gray, Stephen. (1724). Page 71, will. 

Gregg, Jonas. (1723). Page 58, will; p. 218, inventory. 


Gregg, -———. (1728/9). Page 305, Account Butler's Estate. 
Grifith, --——. (1727/8). Page 266, account vs. Dial’s Estate. 
Grigsby, --——. (1729). Page 333, account vs. Foley’s Estate. 


Gwatkins, Charles. (1726). Page 173, will. 

Hackney & Allen. (1724). Page 71, division. 

Hall, --——. (1725). Page 114, will; page 236, inventory; p. 128, Account; p. 198, 
account vs. Christmas’s Estate; p. 257, inventory and appraisement; p. 237, Rose's 
account vs. 

Halling, William. (1729). Page 302, will. 

Hand, Thomas. (1723). Page 39, inventory. 

Hammersley, --——. (1728/9). Page 303, account vs. Fenwick’s Estate. 

Harding, -———. (1729). Page 335, account vs. Williams’ Estate. 

Harrison, Burr. (1724). Page 99, will; p. 144, inventory. 

Harrison, Ann. (1726). Page 211, will; p. 226, inventory. 

Harrison, Thomas. (1726). Page 210, will; page 255, inventory. 

Harrison, William. (1727). Page 261, additional inventory. 

Hawkins, Christian. (1722). Page 34, will. She died Nov. 6, 1721 (S.P.R.). 

Heaberd, William. (1723). Page 61, additional inventory. 

Heath, Mary. (1721). Page 3, will. 


Hedgeman, ————. (1729). Page 334, Pontin’s account vs.; p. 334, Hedgeman et al 
Bond for Hand's estate. 
Hedges, -———. (1727). Page 240, account vs. Cotton’s Estate. 


Herdman, Richard. (1728/9). Page 300, will. 
Hereford, James. (1721/2). Page 20, inventory. 


Hewit, --——. (1724). Page 90, Estate Account. 

Higgins, --——. (1722). Page 22, account vs. Marshall’s Estate. 

Hooe, Rice. (1726). Page 200, will. He died April 19, 1726 (S.P.R.). 

Hooper, -———. (1724). Page 24, will; p. 96, inventory. 

Hopkins, William. (1725). Page 157, will. He died July 25, 1725 (S.P.R.); p. 126, 
inventory. 


Howlett, Martin. (1722). Page 32, will. 

Hubbard, Edward. (1723). Page 46, inventory. 

Humston, Edward. (1728). Page 289, Admrs. Bond; p. 291, inventory. 
Hutchison, Richard. (1723). Page 45, inventory. 

Ireland, --——. (1724). Revocation of his P. of A. to Ireland. 
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Ireland, --——. (1724). Page 92, P. of A. to Skinker. 
Jackson, John. (1721). Page 11, inventory. 

Jackson, Richard. (1726). Page 162, inventory. 

Jackson, Samuel. (1722). Page 41, inventory. 

Jackson, -———. (1722). Page 42, Farrow’s account vs. 
James, Elizabeth. (1723). Page 57, inventory. 

James, ————. (1723). Page 57, Norman's account vs. 
James, Thomas. (1728/9). Page 309, will; p. 330, inventory. 
James, -———. (1729). Page 332, account vs. James’ Estate. 
Janeway, Margery. (1721/2). Page 13, inventory; p. 14, William Allen's a/ as exor. 
Jewer, James. (1727). Page 242, will. 

Johnson, Philip. (1722). Page 44, inventory. 


Johnson, ————. (1722). Account vs. Johnson’s Estate. 

Johnson, ————. (1725/6). Page 159, account vs. Martin’s Estate. 

Johnson, James. (1726). Page 160, will. 

Johnson, ————, et al. (1727). vs. Baxter’s Estate. 

Johnson, -———. (1727). Page 251, account vs. Johnson’s Estate. 

Johnson, -———. (1729/30). Page 349, inventory and appraisement. 

Kelly, Wilsford. (1729). Page 306, inventory. He died Aug. 24, 1728 (S.P.R.). 
Kelly, -———. (1729). Account vs. “elly’s Estate. 

Kent, ——-——. (1725). Page 121, will. 


Kent, Mary. (1726). Page 179, will; p. 184, inventory; p. 248, additional inventory. 

Kent, Samuel. (1726). Page 185, inventory; p. 196, account vs. Kent's Estate. 

King, Joseph. (1728/9). Page 311, will. He died Sept. 26, 1728 (S.P.R.); p. 316, 
inventory and appraisement. 

King, -———. (1729/30). Page 345, account vs. King’s Estate. 

Knight, --——. (1725). Page 120, inventory; p. 121, account. 

Laswell, Isaac. (1728). Page 294, inventory. 

Lawrence, Benjamin. (1729). Page 327, inventory. 

Leachman, Thomas. (1722). Page 31, inventory; p. 32, Travers’ account vs. 

Leitch, —. (1724). Page 109, will; p. 137, inventory. 

Leitch, Andrew. (1729). Page 337, will. 

Linton, John. (1728). Page 283, will; p. 298, Estate Division. Heirs: Anne, Moses, 
William, Anne, Jr.; p. 299. Estate Division (concluded), Heirs: Constant, John, 
Lettice and Francis. 

Linton, Moses. (1729). Page 321, will (dated April 26 and probated June 11, 1729); 
Pp- 324, inventory; p. 335, Supplemental Inventory and Division. 

Lynch, Anthony. (1723). Page 63, will; p. 77, inventory. 

McGill, David. (1726). Will. He died Nov. 5, 1725 (S.P.R.). 

Marshall, Gerrard. (1722). Page 22, inventory. 

Marshall, Thomas. (1729/30). Page 340. 

Mason, ————. (1724). Page 82, petition. 

Mason, -———. (1725). Page 162, account vs. Mason’s Estate. 

Mason, Simon. (1726). Page 181, inventory. 
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Mason, George (of Acquia). (1729/30). Page 340, will. Wife Anne Axle Mason, 
son William and George Anderson, exors. (D.B. “M,” p. 6). 

Massey, Benjamin. (1725/6). Page 166, inventory; p. 164, will. He died June 24, 
1725. His widow Elizabeth married, secondly, July 7, 1726, Henry Dade and died 
March 12, 1733/4 (S.P.R.). 

Massey, -———. (1727). Page 240, account vs. Massey’s Estate. 

Mattison, Thomas. (1721/2). Page 12, inventory. 

Mauzy, George. (1727). Page 230, will. 

Moore, John. (1722). Page 40, inventory. 


Moss, ————. (1723/4). Page 63, will. He died Aug. 20, 1723 (S.P.R.). Page 68, 
inventory; p. 133, Estate Account; p. 136, inventory. 
Murphy, ————. (1723/4). Page 65, will. John Murphy died Jan. 30, 1723/4 


(S.P.R.); p. 78, inventory; p. 220, inventory. His wife Jane Murphy died Jan. 6, 
1717/8(S.P.R.). 

Murphy, —-———. (1727). Page 233, account vs. Murphy’s Estate. 

Murray, Patrick. (1721). Page 6, will. 

Murray, John. (1726). Page 204, divisional inventory; p. 314, inventory. 

Murray, William. (1726). Page 195, inventory. 

Newman, John. (1723). Page 57, inventory. 

Norman, ————. (1723). Page 57, a/c vs. James’ Estate. 

O’Daniel, William. (1728). Page 290, will; p. 300, inventory; p. 323, Gladdin’s a/c vs. 

Osburn, Thomas. (1729). Page 323, inventory. He died Oct. 18, 1728 (S.P.R.). 

Overall, William. (1726). Page 190, will; p. 221, inventory. He died Jan. 17, 1725/6 
(S.P.R.). 

Overall, —-——. (1728). Page 295, a/c vs. Overall’s Estate. 

Paise, Thomas. (1727/8). Page 277, inventory. His widow Mary married Thomas 
Vivian. (D.B. “J,” p. 468). 

Partridge, --——. (1724). Page 69. Power [sic] to Alexander. 

Peyton, --——. (1724). Page 68, deed to Peyton. 

Peyton, Charles. (1727). age 244, inventory; page 244, Peyton’s a/c. 

Peyton, . (1727). Page 255, a/c vs. Young’s Estate. John Peyton married 
Anne, widow of Bryan Young. (D.B. “J,” p. 427). 

Peyton, Philip. (1727). Page 260, will. 

Peyton, —-——. (1728). Page 272, Peyton’s a/c vs. 

Philips, David. (1729/30). age 342, inventory. 

Pilcher, Stephen. (1728). Page 294, will; p. 306, inventory. 

Pontin & Hedgeman. (1729). Page 334, bond for Hedgeman’s Estate. 

Purnell, —. (1726). Page 163, inventory. 

Quarles, John. (1729/30). Page 313, inventory. 

Reilly, Thomas. (1730). Page 350, will. 


Rhymers, --——. (1724). Page 70, will; p. 83, inventory. 
Robinson, ————. (1725). Page 112, to — Gentleman. 
Rockablave, --——. (1724). Page 85, inventory; p. 85, Allen’s account vs. 


Rose, -———. (1727). Page 237, a/c vs. Hall’s Estate. 
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Ross, Alexander. (1729/30). Page 345, inventory. His wife Elizabeth died July 
17, 1717 and he died Nov. 14, 1729 (S.P.R.). 

Ross, Thomas. (1726). Page 186, inventory. 

Rutland, John. (1727). Page 206, inventory; p. 264, admrs. account. He died Jan. 
31, 1725/6 (S.P.R.) 

Rutler, John. (1728). Page 278, will; p. 287, inventory. 

Savage, -———. (1729/30). Page 339, bond for West's Estate. 

Scott, —-——. (1724). Page 86, deed to Scott. 

Scott, John. (1729/30). Page 341, will; p. 348, inventory. 

Seddon, Thomas. (1728/9). Page 312, bond from Hughes & Johnson for Counter’s 
security. 

Sewall, --——. (1726). Page 191, inventory; p. 293, a/c vs. Sewall’s Estate. 

Shadburn, Amos. (1727). Page 246, will; p. 263, inventory. 

Sharpe, John (1726). Page 199, will; p. 273, inventory; p. 280, Chinn’s a/c. 

Sharpe, Elizabeth. (1728). Page 288, inventory. 

Shield, Mary. (1729). Page 336, will; p. 339, inventory. 

Short, John. (1724). Page 72, will; p. 81, inventory. 

Simmons, Thomas. (1723). Page 45, additional inventory. 

Simmons, Matthews. (1726). Page 193, inventory. 


Simmons, ————. (1726). Page 195, a/c vs. Simmons’ Estate. 

Skinker, ————. (1724). P. of A. from Ireland. 

Smith, —-——. (1725/6). Page 104, inventory. Matthew Smith died Dec. 10, 1725 
CS.P.R.). 

Southard, -———. (1723). Page 43, inventory. 

Southard, -———. (1723). Page 43, a/c vs. Southard’s Estate. 

Spaulding, —-——. (1726). Page 203, inventory; p. 212, a/c vs. Spaulding’s Estate. 

Stanton, -———. (1723). Page 45, a/c vs. Tomison’s Estate. 


Storke, William. (1727). Page 256, inventory. His widow Elizabeth married Rich- 
ard Bernard Aug. 29, 1729 (S.P.R.) 


Straughan, -———. (1724). Page 77, a/c vs. Goin’s Estate. 

Sumner, Joseph. (1722/3). Page 38, will; p. 273, inventory; p. 286, additional in- 
ventory. 

Sweeny, ————. (1723). Page 45, inveniory. 

Tanwick, —-——. (1724). Page 110, P. of A. to Lee. 


Timmons, Thomas. (1724). Page 109, Bond to Allen; p. 132, will. 

Todd, Samuel. (1721). Page 5, will. 

Tomison, -———. (1726). Page 195, inventory. 

Trammell, Thomas. (1725/6). Page 175, inventory. 

Travers, Rawleigh. (1722). Page 27, will; p. 31, inventory; p. 32, Acct. vs. Leach- 
man’s Estate; p. 56, a/c vs. Schoolraft. 

Turner, ————. (1726). Page 212, inventory; p. 219, a/c vs. Turner's Estate. 

Turner, Richard. (1726). Page 214, inventory. 

Tyler, Charles. (1725). Page 122, inventory. 

Vickers, Elias. (1723). Page 60, will. 
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Waddington, Francis. (1724). Page 93, will; p. 105, inventory. 

Walker, Ralph. (1725). Page 160, inventory. He married, Jan. 26, 1722/3, Sarah 
Bussey (S.P.R.). And Sarah Walker married, Oct. 30, 1725, John Baker [ibid.] 

Walker, --——. 1725). Page 162, a/c vs. Walker's Estate. 

Williams, Walker's. (1725/6). Page 170, bond. 

Ward, William. (1722). Page 40, will. 

Washington, John. (1722). Page 49, inventory. 

Washington, Henry. (1727). Page 243, bond. 

Watts, John. (1726). Page 180, will. His widow Anne married Daniel McPherson 
(D.B. “J,” p. 495): 

Watts, Joseph. (1726). Page 181, inventory. 


Watts, -———. (1727). Page 222, a/c vs. Watts Estate. 
Watts, John. (1727). Page 223, inventory. 
Waugh, ————. (1724). Page 73, inventory. 


Waugh, Joseph. (1727). Page 214, will. His wife Mary was widow of George 
Mauzy and Edward Mountjoy (D.B. “J,” p. 67). George Mason in his will (1715) 
calls him “brother-in-law,” having married his sister Elizabeth Waugh). Page 231, 
inventory; p. 234, a/c vs. Waugh’s Estate. 

Wayman, ————. (1727). Page 241, will. 

Welch, ————. (1723/4). Page 56, inventory. 

Welch, Simon. (1723/4). Page 56 [sic], inventory; p. 56, Evans a/c vs. 

West, John. (1725/6). Page 186, inventory; p. 339, Barry’s Bond for West's Estate; 
P- 339, Savage's a/c. vs. 

Whitledge, -—-—--. (1726). Page 238, a/c vs. Wilson’s Estate; p. 241, inventory; 
p. 249, a/c vs. Wilson’s Estate. He married Sybil, daughter of Burr Harrison, I. 
(Pr. Wm. Co. Deeds). 


Williams, -———. (1729/30). Page 335, Harding’s a/c vs. 

Wilson, ————. (1724). Page 125, will. 

Wilson, William. (1725/6). Page 174, inventory; p. 238, Whitledge’s a/c vs.; p. 249, 
Whitledge’s a/c vs. 

Wright, John. (1726/7). Page 269, inventory; p. 285, a/c vs. Wright’s Estate. 

Young, ————. (1726/7). Peyton’s a/c vs. John Peyton married Anne, widow of 


Bryan Young (D.B. “J,” p. 427). 
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NOTES 


Tue Librarian of the Virginia Historical Society, Mr. Jennings, addressed a joint 
meeting of the Society of American Archivists and the American Association for State 
and Local History on October 28th at Duke University. His remarks dealt with the 
history of university and college archival activity in the United States and current 
problems of archival organization insofar as they affect institutions of higher learn- 


ing. The text of Mr. Jennings’ paper will be printed in a forthcoming issue of The 
American Archivist. 


The Library of the Society needs the following issues of the indicated serial publi- 
cations to complete its files. Members who hold copies but do not plan to retain them 
in their personal possession are requested to forward any of the listed issues to the 
Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church: Vol. 1, No. 1 (March, 1932); 

Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (March, June, September and December, 1933); Vol. 3, No. 1 

(March, 1934). 

The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America: Vol. 1 (1904-06); Vol. 2 (1907); Vol. 3 

(1908); Vol. 17 (1923); Vol. 21 (1927); Vol. 37 (1943); Vol. 38 (1944); Vol. 39 (1945); 

Vol. 40 (1946); Vol. 41 (1947), and Vol. 42 (1948). 

The American Archivist: Vol. 6, No. 4 (October, 1943); Vol. 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (January, 

April, July and October, 1944); Vol. 8, Nos. 1 and 2 (January and April, 1945), and Vol. 9, 

No. 4 (October, 1946). 


The so-called Barton H. Wise Papers in the Library of the Society have now been 
calendared and are available for research purposes. The collection, numbering 106 
pieces and covering the years 1816-1894, is particularly rich in material touching the 
career of Henry Alexander Wise (1806-1876), “one of the last great individualists 
in Virginia history.” It was formed by the late Barton H. Wise, who purchased many 
of the more significant pieces from the well-known New York dealer, William Evarts 
Benjamin; the collection came to the society from the estate of Mr. Wise. It contains 
letters and documents concerning John M. Botts; the celebrated duel between Con- 
gressmen W. J. Graves and Jonathan Cilly; Henry Clay; J. J. Crittenden; Dr. John 
Cropper; Caleb Cushing; Philip Haxall; R. M. T. Hunter; the Reverend Obadiah 
Jennings; General George Gordon Meade; J. L. O'Sullivan; James K. Polk; Louis 
Schaefer; A. P. Upshur; Ann J. Wise; John C. Wise; Obadiah Jennings Wise, and 
other members of the same family. In rendering this material available to students, 
the Society opens up a colorful chapter in the story of Virginia’s nineteenth century 


social and political history. 
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CATHERINE COOPER HOPLEY: “A BLOCKADED BRITISH SUBJECT” — 
In 1863 the London publishing house of Chapman and Hall issued a stout two-volume 
work entitled Life in the South.! The introductory remarks were signed with the 
initials “S.L.J.” and in the text the writer referred to herself several times as “Miss 
Jones.” On the titlepage she coyily strove to hide her identity under the sobriquet 
“A Blockaded British Subject.” Thus when Joseph Sabin compiled his incomparable 
Dictionary of Books Relating to America, the work was merely entered under the 
initials “J.(S.L.).”2 But the British Museum, apparently better informed than the 
great bibliographer, firmly attributed it to Catherine Cooper Hopley.? The indispen- 
sable Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature, compiled by 
Messrs. Halkett and Laing, was not quite so definite; it assigned the work to Sarah 
L. Jones, but added a note to the effect that it was “attributed also to Catherine Cooper 
Hopley.”* The Virginia Historical Society has in its collections, however, a unique 
copy with manuscript annotations that clinch the matter beyond question or doubt. 

Though the title Life in the South indicates a broad survey, the work is devoted 
mainly to a treatment of social conditions in Virginia during the period 1860-1862. 
Miss Hopley came to the Old Dominion both to pursue her professional interests — 
she was an English governess — and to observe the peculiarities of its people. (She 
would have the reader believe that the latter and less pecuniary motive predominated. ) 
Her observations and impressions, recorded with an exceptionally flowing pen, were 
inevitably offered to the rest of the world for its perusal.> She invented fictitious 
names, or else merely used initials, in order to refer to friends and acquaintances in 
the text. This was a wise course in view of the candid nature of her remarks. To be 
sure, many of the good people of Richmond and Warrenton, of Essex and Caroline, 
and of other localities frequented by this peripatetic lady, would have failed to appre- 
ciate or be amused by her frank appraisal of their customs, habits and domestic arrange- 
ments. Yet at the end of her sojourn, she had conceived and in fact expressed a real 
sympathy and understanding for the unfortunate people of Virginia then in the midst 
of their greatest travail and dilemma. 

There is danger in the present remarks assuming the proportions of a review, which 
is not their intent at all. The fact of the matter is, the copy of Life in the South held 
by the Virginia Historical Society is profusely annotated, corrected and illustrated 
with original drawings and sketches made by Miss Hopley herself. It is, in other 


1Life in the South; From the Commencement of the War. By a Blockaded British Subject. 
Being a Social History of Those Who took in the Battles, From a Personal Acquaintance with 
Them in Their Homes. From the Spring of 1800 to August 1862. In Two Volumes . . . London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1863. 

2Sabin 35329. 

3The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 1881-1900 (Ann Arbor, Michigan: J. W. 
Edwards, 1946), 25:308. 

4Samuel Halkett and John Laing, oor yom of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Liter- 
ature (Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1928), 3:355. 

5Miss Hopley was also the author of Aunt Jenny's American Pets (1872); British Reptiles and 
Batrachians (1888); Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds of the West ({1872]); S s: Curi- 
osities and Wonders of Serpent Life (1882); “Stonewall” Jackson . . . A Biographical Sketch 
(1863), and Stories of Red Men. From Early American History ([1880]). 
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words, the author’s personal copy of the work. In addition to nearly a score original 
pencil drawings made during her residence in Virginia and the South — some of which 
are very charming indeed — Miss Hopley has laid in the two volumes a number of 
letters and documents touching her experiences below the Mason and Dixon Line. 
And delightfully enough, the curious reader can learn from her marginal manuscript 
notations the real names of the individuals referred to under the guise of fictitious 
designations in the text. As a matter of fact, what was formerly a meaningless, yet 
entertaining, story becomes with this key a significant historical document. This extraor- 
dinary copy of Life in the South was presented to the Confederate Memorial Association 
by the heirs of that prince of Virginian book-collectors, the late Mr. Joseph Bryan, who 
had purchased the two volumes in London for £5/5/o in 1906; it was transferred to 
the custody of the Virginia Historical Society when the two organizations were merged 
in 1946. 

It should also be pointed out that the Virginia State Library own a copy of Life in 
the South that formerly belonged to the distinguished Virginian antiquarian and pub- 
lisher, Thomas H. Wynne. The flyleaf of Volume One carries the following pen- 
cilled note: 


The authoress of this book is a Miss Catharine [sic] C. Hopley whose acquaintance I made in 
1861 & with whom I spent many pleasant hours during her different residences in Richmond. 
Her coloured drawings of scenes at Yorktown and other places are very creditable & now are 
historie on the account of the great drama upon which the curtain has so recently fallen — 
while in Florida she wrote a very graphic account of the Silver spring which was published in 
The Southern Literary Messenger. > H. Wynne. 1865. 


In her personal copy of Life in the South held by the Virginia Historical Society, Miss 
Hopley has added several manuscript notes referring to Wynne, who appears in the 
text simply as “T.H.W.” Miss Hopley’s connection with The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger also merits consideration, since her name has not previously been associated 
with its roster of contributors.6 From Wynne’s note it becomes obvious that the article 
entitled “The Caves and Springs of Florida by C.C.H.,” which appeared in the April, 
1862, issue of that magazine, was actually written by the redoubtable “Blockaded 


British Subject.” Joun JENNINGS 


ROBERT MURRAY CHRISTIAN — Dr. Robert Murray Christian, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Virginia, died 
on August 11, 1948, after a long and painful illness which he bore with his usual 
fortitude. He was born November 17, 1908, in Mobile, Alabama, the son of William 
A. and Edith Dycke Christian. After obtaining his B.A. degree at Davidson College, 
he taught at St. Christopher's School, Richmond, and was an assistant in history at 
the University of Virginia, where he obtained his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees specializ- 
ing in Modern European History. Later he taught at the University of /.jabama 
and during summer sessions at the University of Virginia and Tulane University. 
He came to Randolph-Macon in 1941 as adjunct professor of history and was pro- 


6Cf. David K. Jackson, The Contributors and Contributions to The Southern Literary Messenger 
(1834-1864) (Charlottesville, Virginia: The Historical Publishing Co., Inc., 1936). 
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moted to be associate professor after his return from World War II. During the war 
he served first as a junior lieutenant and was later promoted to be senior lieutenant 
and then lieutenant-commander. 

To his chosen work as a teacher Murray Christian brought a winning personality, 
unusual industry and intellectual ability. His life was an inspiration to a large circle 
of friends and former students. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Margaret Bearden; a brother, William A. 
Christian of Smith College; a sister, Mrs. Edward L. Powell of Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee; and a daughter, Margaret Christian. — Ropert D. Mave. 


STRETCHLEY—AUDLEY—CHINN — November 28, 1702 — Edward Audley, of 
London, Gentleman, “now in her Majesties Service as Clerke and Steward” on board 
the man of war “Bonelti”; captain Thomas Smith — VS — Thomas Ellis, of London, 
Merchant, and Rawleigh Chinn. Bill recites that John Stretchley late of Lancaster 
County on Rappahannock River, in Virginia, deceased, the plaintiff's [Edward Aud- 
ley’s] uncle was “a very considerable planter of and dealer in Virginia tobacco” and 
a trader in other merchandise between Virginia and England. He employed the de- 
fendant [Thomas Ellis] as his [Stretchley’s] factor or agent in England and consigned 
all his tobacco to him. About the 8th of December 1698 John Stretchley died leav- 
ing his accounts with Ellis unsettled. The said John Stretchley made his will about 
the 6th of December 1698 constituting Alice, his wife, his executrix. He left £100 
to the said Edward Audley, the plaintiff. Alice Stretchley proved the will about 19th 
May 1699 in Lancaster County, Virginia court. The said Alice corresponded with 
Thomas Ellis sending him several cargoes to sell. Early in 1701 she wrote said Ellis 
to pay said Edward Audley his £100; but Ellis “neglected and did never doe under 
pretence that he was not satisfied your orator {said Edward Audley] was the person 
to whom the said legacy was given,” and before the matter was settled both the said 
Audley, the plaintiff, and Thomas Ellis, the defendant, heard that the said Alice 
Stretchley had died, making a will by which she appointed her son Rawleigh Chinn, 
her executor, who proved the said will in Lancaster County Virginia court about 
October 1701; said Chinn having possessed himself with more than enough to pay 
the said legacy out of the estates of both said John and Alice Stretchley. Several hun- 
dred pounds of John Stretchley’s money remained in Rawleigh Chinn's hands but 
the defendants [Ellis and Chinn] combining together announced that John Stretchley 
died in debt and so did the said Alice. Among other excuses Rawleigh Chinn de- 
clared that, “all the effects of both estates ought first to be paid to him in Virginia 
and that your orator [Edward Audley] shall be compelled to goe to him thither before 
he shall be paid” unless he would compound for £50. (Public Record Office, London, 
Chancery Proceedings Reynardson [C. 9] 301/18). January 22, 1702/3 Edward 
Audley, plaintiff - VS — Thomas Ellis and Rawleigh Chinn — Answer of Thomas 
Ellis: He denied that Alice Stretchley wrote to him telling him to pay the legacy of 
£100 to said Edward Audley; but that he [said Ellis] had enough money of the said 
Stretchley’s in his hands to pay the said Audley’s legacy and he awaited the order of 
the court to do so (Ibid [C. 9] 301/18). 
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MARRIAGES OF BUCKINGHAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA — The records of 
Buckingham County have been destroyed. In the Virginia Historical Society are a 
few of the original marriage bonds which are here arranged alphabetically and pre- 
sented as a fragment of Buckingham records. 


MarriacE Bonps 


12 June 1786—Benjamin Abbott and Sarah Flowers; surety: Elisha Lax. 

13 February 1787—John Adcock and Sally Wheeler; surety: ‘Thomas Pasley. 

21 March 1785—John Akers and Anne Jefferies (of Age); surety: Abner Lee. 

16 April 1787—James Anderson and Janie Guerrant; surety: Peter Guerrant. 

12 June 1786—Darby Bondurant and Lucy Hall; surety: Thomas Hall, Jr. 

26 January 1785—Jacob Burton and Anne Hambleton, daughter of Samuel Hamble- 
ton who consents; surety: Benjamin Goss. 

25 November 1791—John Carden (maybe Carter) and Catherine Davis; surety: Ben- 
jamin Davis. 

25 May 1791—William Clarke and Frances Taylor; surety: Thomas McCormack. 

12 April 1786—Stephen Chastain and Mary Amonet (under age), daughter of William 
Amonet who consents; surety: John Eldridge. 

17 February 1787—Fleming Duncan and Martha Scruggs; surety: Pleasant Saunders. 

28 January 1787—Alexander Forbes and Lucy Scruggs; surety: Bartlett Davis. 

11 December 1785—Charles Garrott and Cloe Agee; surety: John Agee. 

30 October 1785—William Goss and Dicey Kidd; surety: Isaac Salle. 

18 September 1786—Zachariah Griffin and Elizabeth Beverley (Both mulattoes); sur- 
ety: William Fuqua. 

22 March 1786—Robert Hill and Sally Anderson (under age), daughter of William 
Anderson who consents and is surety. 

28 July 1792—Philip Howerton and Susanna Smith, daughter of Henry Smith; surety: 


William Smith. 
23 August 1786—Simon Huddleston and Lucy Page (under age), daughter of James 


Page who is surety. 

8 February 1787—Holloway Hudgens and Nancy Berryman; surety: Matthew Branch. 
17 November 1786—John Jamison and Sarah Palmer, daughter of Elizabeth Palmer 
who consents; witness: William Palmer; surety: William Johnson Berryman. 

29 December 1786—Absolom Kidd and Lettice Owen; surety: Jesse Kidd. 

12 June 1786—Elisha Lax and Mary Neighbours; surety: William Phelps. 

8 June 1787—Joseph Martin and Magdalene Lutterel (spinster); surety: Presley 
Lutterel. 

21 February 1787—Thomas Moss and Betsey Toney; surety: William Toney. 

7 September 1791—Thomas McCormack and Mary Taylor, daughter of Daniel Taylor 
who consents and is surety. 

17 November 1785—Thomas Paslay and Winney Adcock (of Age); surety: James 
Bristow. 

15 February 1794—James Price and Elizabeth Strong; surety: Johnson Strong. 

16 December 1784—James Taylor and Nancy Wootton; surety: Thomas Harris. 
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June 1786—(........... ) Terry and Lucy Lax; surety: Elisha Lax. 
15 June 1786—Joseph Townson and Susannah Garrott; surety: Stephen Garrott. 
28 January 1786—John Walker and Mary Kidd; surety: Edward Herndon. 
20 June 1786—James Wheeler and Elizabeth Welch; surety: John Welch. 
1 November 1784—Stephen Wright and Peggy Brooks (of age); surety: Peter Ford. 


In the Prince Edward County Marriage Register the following Buckingham County 
grooms are found: 
30 July 1788—Robert Bagby of Buckingham County and Betsey Penick, daughter of 
William Penick who is surety. 
21 August 1788—James Bell of Buckingham County and Betsy Richards, daughter of 
John Richards who consents; James Bell is son of Thomas Bell; surety: Joseph Bell 


of Prince Edward County. 
—Contributed by Mrs. H. A. Knorr, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


NICHOLAS FAMILY OF VIRGINIA AND LOUISIANA — Col. Robert Carter 
Nicholas, of Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana (1793-1857), was the eldest son of Gov- 
ernor Wilson Cary Nicholas (died 1820) by his wife, Margaret, daughter of the 
Hon. John Smith of Baltimore, and sister of Gen. Samuel Smith, of “Montebello,” 
Maryland, defender of Baltimore in 1814. His great grandfather, Dr. George Nich- 
olas, of the Royal Navy, came to Virginia, circa 1700, acquired lands in Albermarle 
County, and married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the famous “King” Carter, of 
Corotoman, widow of Maj. Nathaniel Burwell (died 1721). Dr. Nicholas appears 
to have set out from County Lancaster, England, but the arms that he bore are those 
of the ancient family of County Wilts., one branch of which produced Sir Edward 
Nicholas, Secretary of State to King Charles I]. These arms (Azure, a chevron en- 
grailed between three owls or) appear upon the seal of John Nicholas, of Nicholas 
Place, Roundway, County Wilts., in 1387 (temp. Rich. II). 

Dr. Nicholas’s eldest son, Col. Robert Carter Nicholas I (1728-1780), Treasurer 
of the Colony, and leader of the Bar, in Williamsburg, married Anne, daughter of 
Col. Wilson Cary, of “Richneck,” and “Ceeleys.” Their second son, Wilson Cary 
Nicholas (1761-1820), commanded Gen. Washington’s Life Guards until their dis- 
bandment in 1783; was a member of the Virginia Assembly; U. S. Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and Governor of that State. As an intimate friend of Thomas Jefferson, he is 
buried at “Monticello.” His son, Robert Carter Nicholas II, was born in Hanover, 
Virginia, 10 January 1793. He was educated at William and Mary College, served 
in the War of 1812, receiving his commission as Lieut. Colonel, August 20th, 1814. 
He was mustered out in June 1815, and removed to Louisiana, where he settled in 
Terrebonne Parish, as a sugar planter. He was for a time Charge d’Affaires at the 
Bourbon Court of Naples. Subsequently he served as Secretary of State for the State 
of Louisiana, and (1836-1841) as United States Senator. In 1851 he was appointed 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Louisiana. He died at his plantation in 
Terrebonne 24 December 1857. His body was removed, sometime after the War 
Between the States, to the vault of his daughter, Mrs. Geo. Burthe, in the old St. Louis 
Cemetery in New Orleans. 
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Col. Nicholas had married, circa 1840-41, Susan Adelaide, daughter of William 
Vinson, a native of England, by his wife, Isabella, daughter of Capt. George Fowler, 
British Grenadiers. Isabella’s son by a first marriage, Gen. Edward Butler, was the 
husband of Eleanor Parke Lewis, daughter of Lawrence Lewis, nephew of Gen. 
Washington, by Nellie Custis, granddaughter of Mrs. Washington. By Adelaide 
Vinson, Col. Nicholas had four children, Caroline, Wilson Cary, Mary Isabella, and 
Margaret. 

Caroline Nicholas (1842-1931) married Wilhelm Muller, a native of Dresden, 
son of Johann Karl August Muller, of Wolfenbuttel, in the Duchy of Brunswick. 
Mrs. Muller had, besides two sons, Ernst and Wilhelm, who died in infancy, two 
daughters, Maria Theresa and Susan. Maria Theresa Muller (born 1869, in New 
Orleans) married 30 March 1891, Thomas Levingston, son of Col. Thomas Leving- 
ston Bayne, C.S.A., by his wife, Anna Maria, daughter of the Hon. John Gayle, of 
South Carolina, Governor of Alabama (died 1859). Their children are (1.) Thomas 
Levingston Bayne III, Ph.D., a professor at Cornell University (born in New Orleans 
31 December 1891), who by his wife, Florence Heaton, has five children, Margaret 
(born at Ithaca, N. Y., 1922, is married to John Hollister, and has a daughter, Mary 
Bayne Hollister, born in 1945), Caroline Nicholas (born 1924), Cary Elizabeth 
(born 1934), Thomas Levingston Bayne IV (born 1936), and his twin sister, Florence 
Elinor. (2) William Muller Bayne (born in New Orleans, 1893), who as Dom W. 
Wilfrid Bayne resides at Portsmouth, R.I., in the English Benedictine Priory of St. 
Gregory the Great. (3) Edith, married to Herve Schwedersky, of New York. 


Mrs. Muller's second daughter, Susan (1872-1936), married, 1895, Harlan W. 
Short, and had two sons: (1) Harlan W. Short (born 1896), who married, first 
(1925), Helen Louise Finch, secondly (1941), Dorothy Kip Monell; and (2) William 
Muller Short (born 1897), who married (1934) Elinor Haight Monell, and has two 
children, Caroline Nicholas Short (born 1936) and Robert Carter Nicholas Short 
(born 1945). 

Mrs. Muller’s brother, Wilson Cary Nicholas, married Nina Dufour, of New 
Orleans. With the death, unmarried, of their son, Robert Carter Nicholas, in 1902, 
and the death a few years later of his father, the male line of the Nicholases in Louisi- 
ana came to an end. Mrs. Muller’s youngest sister, Margaret, died as a young girl. 
Her other sister, Mary Isabella (1846-1922), married, in New Orleans, Frederic 
George Burthe, by whom she had seven children. These were: (1) Estelle Mar- 
guerite, (2) Marie Antoinette, (3) Emma Maude, (4) Francois Victor, (5) Suzanne 
Adelaide, (6) George (1873-1876), and (7) Cary, a son who died unmarried in early 
manhood. Estelle Marguerite Burthe (born 1864) married (1889) George Anderson, 
of Savanna, Georgia, and had three children: Edward Clifford Anderson (born 1893), 
who by his wife, Isabel Scott, of Richmond, Virginia, has three children, George 
(born 1927), Elisabeth (born 1929), and Isabel (born 1932); George Wayne Ander- 
son (born 1896), who fell (unmarried) in the first World War; and Cary Anderson 
(born 1902), who by her husband, Manfred Kelier, has two daughters, Wayne Keller 
(born 1927) and Ursula Keller (born 1928). 
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Marie Antoinette Burthe (1865-1946) married (1893) George Ainslie, one time 
Mayor of Richmond, Virginia, by whom she had two daughters, Mary Nicholas 
Ainslie and Maude Ainslie. The elder (born 1894) married (1919) William Lefew, 
of Richmond, and has an only child, Marie Antoinette Lefew (born 1920), who is 
married to Holbrook Campbell. The younger daughter, Maude (1896-1941), married 
(1921) Maxwell Waddey, of Richmond, and had two daughters, Maude Waddey 
(born 1923), who married (1944) Dr. Edward Mitchell Eppes and has a daughter, 
Anne Ainslie Eppes (born 1945); and Anne Maxwell Waddey (born 1927), who 
married (1947) Anthony Crease Adams, Jr. 

Emma Maude Burthe (born 1867) married Clarence F. Low, of New Orleans, 
but has no children. Francois Victor Burthe (born 1869) never married. Suzanne 
Adelaide Burthe (born 1870) married George Morrison and left a son, George Mor- 
rison. — Contributed by Dom William Wilfrid Bayne, O.S.B., Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island. 

QUERIES 


JENKINS FAMILY — Can anyone supply the name of the wife of Lewis Jenkins, I, 
son of Captain Henry Jenkins, II, and Mary Curle. Was her name Isabel (and if 
so what was her family name?); or was she Hannah, daughter of William Law; or 
was this Hannah Law wife of Lewis Jenkins, II? Did Lewis Jenkins, I, and his wife 
live for a while in Surry County, Virginia, or in North Carolina? When and where 
did they die? Nine sons of Lewis Jenkins, I, served in the Revolutionary War, some 
of them enlisting in Henry County, Virginia, and some crossing the line and enlisting 
in North Carolina. After the Revolutionary War most of these sons went to Georgia. 
Was Captain Henry Jenkins, I, actually the first of his family in Virginia or was he 
son or grandson of one Oliver Jenkins, aged 40 years, who appears listed in the muster 
of John Ward in Elizabeth City 1624/25 CHotten, Emigrants . . . page 268)? Answers 
to any or all of these inquiries will be greatly appreciated. — Address: Mrs. Margaret 
Scruggs Carruth, or Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, 3715 Turtle Creek Boulevard, Dallas 4, 


Texas. 


THOMAS—LOWENS-—JORDAN — James Thomas (1751-1826), born in Culpeper 
or Spotsylvania, County, Virginia; moved to Georgia circa 1787 (?) and settled in 
Oglethorpe County. He married Mary Wright Lowens in Virginia. Their children 
were: (1) Robert; (2) Mary, married James Moore; (3) James, married Miss Parks; 
(4) Mildred; (5) John, married Miss Gregory; (6) Jett, married Miss Cox; (7) Ann, 
married Mr. Dent; (8) Stevens, married first Isabel Cary; second, Penina Walton 
Jordan; (9) Alexander; (10) Francis. I would like to correspond with anyone who 
has any information in regard to the parentage of James Thomas (1751-1826), and 
of Penina Walton Jordan, second wife of Stevens Thomas. Address: Mrs. Frank 


Whitney, Glimpsewood Farm, Cherry Plain, New York. 


HARVEY—BOOKER — The undersigned desires to know the ancestry of John Har- 
vey, born November 27, 1795; died September 27, 1852; married Elizabeth, or Hen- 
rietta, Booker, daughter of Richard and Elizabeth (Moore) Booker. Their marriage 
bond. dated October 6, 1788, is in Halifax County, Virginia, records. Exact date on 
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which their marriage took place and any information in regard to the life of John 
Harvey, would be most acceptable. The children of John Harvey and his wife were: 
(1) Samuel; (2) Martha A.; (3) Mary; (4) George Booker; (5) Virginia E.; (6) John; 
(7) G. Edward. Address: Mrs. Robert Oliver, 37 Melrose Avenue, Asheville, North 


Carolina. 


GALLAHUS (CGALLAHOUGH)—JAMES GALLAHUE (GALLOHOUGH) — 
a Huguenot immigrant to Stafford County, Virginia, whose real name was probably 
Jacques Gallahaut, married, about 1685-90, Mary, daughter of William Russell. He 
was presumably father of John and William Gallahue (also spelled Gallaher) of Staf- 
ford County and Darby Gallahue of Stafford and Prince William Counties. 

Darby Gallahue, born about 1700-1710, married about 1729, Charlotte Ewell, 
daughter of Charles and Marianne (Bertrand) Ewell of Lancaster County. Charlotte 
appears to have moved to Caroline County with her sister, Mrs. Isaac White (née 
Marianne Ewell) in the 1720's and to have settled on land left her by her father 
Charles Ewell (d. 1722) on the south bank of the Rappahannock in Caroline County. 
In 1740 Darby and Charlotte Gallahue moved to Prince William County, where 
Darby was living as late as 1769 and Charlotte as late as 1782. They had issue: 


(1) William Gallahue (administration 1754 Prince William), m. circa 1751 Anne, 
daughter of Matthew Kenner of Northumberland County. She m. 2ndly, George 
Rowland and migrated to Pittsylvania (now Henry) County, Virginia, in 1765-66. 
Her daughters by the first marriage were Charlotte Gallahue, m. 1767 Samuel Dalton, 
Jr., and Elizabeth Gallahue, who probably married Rodham Moore (1744-1810) of 
Patrick County. 

(2) (Probably) John Gallahue, living 1769, married Mrs. Mary (Tackett) Butler, 
widow of William Butler of Prince William County and had at least one child, 
Rachel Gallahue, who married Benjamin Burroughs. 

(3) Elizabeth Gallahue, who married (1st) William Ashmore (d. 1771) and (2nd) 
John McMillian, Jr., and died about 1814 in Prince William County. Her children 
were: John Ashmore, William Ashmore, Jr., Walter Ewell Ashmore and Charlotte 
Ashmore (wife of Isham Keith). 

(4) Margaret Gallahue, who married Col. Henry Peyton (d. 1781) of Prince 
William County (whose first wife was Anne Thornton). They had, among others, 
a daughter Frances Peyton, who m. John Brown of Augusta County. Her son James 
Ewell Brown m. Mrs. Anne (Stuart) McDowell a few years before the birth of her 
nephew, Gen. James Ewell Brown Stuart, who was named for his uncle-by-marriage. 

(5) Charles Gallahue, Capt. American Revolution, died 1777 while in the Revo- 
lutionary army, and bequeathed his 4,000 acres bounty land to his nephew Walter 
Ewell Ashmore. 

(6) Catherine Gallahue married James Muschett, a merchant of Dumfries, Prince 
William County, and left issue. 

(7) Maria Gallahue, born 1753, married (1st) Charles Thornton of Prince William 
County, (2nd) Alexander Keith (1748-1822), who later moved to Tennessee and 
Mississippi. She left issue by both marriages. 


’ 
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Would like to correspond with any descendants of the Gallahue (Gallaher) families 
of Stafford and Prince William Counties. Would also like data on Jeremiah Gallahue 
of West Virginia, a Revolutionary soldier said to have come from Amherst County; 
and on John Gallahue, who m. 1793 Anne Rowe in Culpeper County. 

In 1785 Charlotte (Gallahue) Dalton of North Carolina requested permission to 
sell her moiety in a tract of land in Caroline County on the Rappahannock River (see 
Henning’s Statutes; also Court of Appeals records at Richmond). Was this the land 
her great-grandfather Charles Ewell (d. 1722) had bequeathed to his daughter Char- 
lotte (later Mrs. Darby Gallahue)? Did her sister Elizabeth Gallahue (Mrs. Rodham 
Moore?) inherit the other moiety? Address: George W. Glass, 2602 Beatty Street, 
Houston, Texas. 


THE REVEREND THOMAS VERNER MOORE (1818-1871) and THE REV. 
EREND THOMAS VERNER MOORE, JR. (1856-1926) — The Reverend Thomas 
Verner Moore (1818-1871) was pastor First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1847-1868, and Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
1867. He married first a daughter of the Reverend James Blythe, of Kentucky; second, 
May 12, 1852, in Philadelphia, Matilda Cummings Gwathmey, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Brooke Gwathmey and his wife Frances Fielding Lewis. Would like to know 
the baptismal name of the Miss Blythe who was the first wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Verner Moore (1818-1871), the date and place of their marriage and date and place 
of her death. By this first marriage there was a daughter Lily Moore (I think was her 
name), who was twice married. Would like to have definite information in regard 
to her and to her family. 

The Reverend Thomas Verner Moore, Jr. (1856-1926), born in Richmond, Novem- 
ber 23, 1856; graduate Southwest Presbyterian University, 1876; student at Vander- 
bilt University; graduate studies Free Church College, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1878- 
1880; returned to the United States and studied at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1880-1881 Cof which institution his father was also a graduate); student at Univer- 
sities of Gottingen and Berlin, 1881-1882; ordained by Presbytery of Montana August 
3, 1883; pastor First Presbyterian Church, Helena, Montana, 1883-1898 and West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Omaha, Nebraska, 1898-1906; professor Systematic 
Theology, San Francisco Theological Seminary, 1906-1926; D.D. from Knox College 
and from Belleview College 1903. He died San Jose, California, May 22, 1926. He 
is said to have married in Edinburgh, Scotland, Grace Wilson. Would like to have 
date of their marriage. Thomas V. and Grace (Wilson) Moore had at least two chil- 
dren: (1) Thomas Verner Moore, III, who is said to have married twice and to have 
died in San Anselmo, California; (2) Grace Wilson Moore. Would like to have dates 
of births, marriages and deaths of these persons. Would greatly like to hear from any 
descendants of the Reverend Thomas Verner Moore, Jr. (1856-1926), as I am trying 
to complete a record of him. — Address: The Reverend Clarence Russell Williams, 44 
West Coulter Street, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


COSBY-MINTER FAMILIES — The undersigned would like to hear from anyone 
who is willing to exchange data on the Cosby and Minter families of Virginia. Charles 
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Cosby was born 1754. He died in Powhatan County circa 1802. He married Mary 
Minter circa 1781, daughter of Joseph Anthony Minter. Who were and are the rela- 
tives or descendants of either of them? — Address: Erma Nichols, 1700 Eye Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


GUTHRIE-OAKS-MADDOX-CRIDDLE-SOUTHALL-RANSOM — Alexander 
King Guthrie, resident in 1759 of King William County, moved in that year to Orange 
County; Christian name of wife was “Sarah,” surname unknown. In 1765 Alexander 
sold his lands to Henry Oaks of Orange County and, with wife and family, removed 
to Cumberland County, where, in 1817, he died, leaving a will. He devised a sub- 
stantial estate to his wife, then Mary (widow of Edmund Pearce), two sons, Benjamin 
and Alexander (both of whom moved to Kentucky), and the following daughters: 
Hannah, married Thos Maddox; Sarah, married first, Ellis Maddox; second, -—-—— 
Parker; Susannah, married John Criddle. 

The above Thomas Maddox died in Cumberland County in 1826, leaving daughters: 
Nancy, married John Ransom; Polly, married Cary Southall; and a son, William. 

Alexander Guthrie left two other Maddox grand-children, viz: Anderson (to whom 
he bequeathed his “library of books”) and Betsy; whether they were children of Hannah 
or Sarah Maddox is not known. 

In his will Alexander Guthrie refers to “Elizabeth Oaks” as his “grandmother”; she 
went with him from Orange to Cumberland County in 1765 and died there, leaving 
a will in 1784. Information as to her maiden name; her husband’s Christian name; 
how she came to be “grandmother” of Alexander Guthrie, and the maiden name of 
“Sarah,” the first wife of Alexander Guthrie, is lacking and is greatly desired. 

Address: Judge Joseph A. Guthrie, 6010 Wyandotte, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 
(Please see review in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, October 1948, 
page 495, of book entitled “Early Virginia Guthries and Their Kentucky Descendants.” ) 


THE NAME “ALEXANDER KING GUTHRIE”; ITS SIGNIFICANCE — In 
the genealogical record entitled “Early Virginia Guthries and Their Kentucky De- 
scendants,” it was my purpose to deal only with established facts — those that had the 
support of persuasive and, generally speaking, record evidence. 

Accordingly, no attempt was there made to establish, by argument or conjecture, 
the possible descent of Thomas Guthrie, who is known to have been a resident of 
King William County, Virginia, as early, at least, as 1750 (Pg. 21 et seq. of above 
record) from any one of the earlier Virginia Guthries. 

In the hope, however, that it may lead to more definite knowledge on the subject, 
it is believed worth while to call attention, in this supplementary manner, to some 
facts, which, in the writer’s opinion, strongly indicate that the Thomas Guthrie above 
referred to, was a descendant, and possibly the son, of Edward Guthrie, who patented 
lands in King & Queen County, Virginia, in 1695 (Record, Pg. 6 et seq.). 

The facts are these: 

(1) In St. Peter’s Parish Register, New Kent County, Va., at page 18, the follow- 
ing entries are found: 
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Robert, son of Robert King, bap. March 11, 1687-8: 
Alexander, son of Robert King, bap. Dec’r 19, 1689. 


(2) From the Virginia “Quit-Rent Rolls of 1704,” as published by T. J. Werten- 
baker, in his work “Planters of Colonial Virginia” we take the following: 

John King, 150 acres, in King and Queen Co. 

Edward King, 200 acres, in King and Queen Co. 

Daniel King, 200 acres, in King and Queen Co. 

Robert King, 100 acres, in King and Queen Co. 

Robert King, 200 acres, in King William County, “Quarter Plantation.” 


The Robert King last mentioned is, almost certainly, the same Robert King who, 
as shown above, recorded in New Kent County, the birth of a son, Alexander King, 
in 1689, for at that time the County of New Kent embraced all the land which, by 
1701, had fallen into the counties of King & Queen and King William; which is to 
say that, in 1691, all of New Kent County which lay north of the Pamunkey river 
was formed into the county of King & Queen, and in 1701 all of King & Queen 
County which lay between the rivers Pamunkey and Mattaponi was formed into 
the county of King William. 

So it is that the 100 acres of land in King & Queen County, and the 200 acres in 
King William County, listed in the Quit Rent Rolls of 1704 as belonging to Robert 
King, may well have been, and probably were, lands which, in 1689, were situated 
in New Kent County, and which belonged to the Robert King, who then resided in 
that county. 

The entire 300 acres of Robert King, it thus appears, from 1691 to 1701, were in 
King & Queen County, but, in 1701, 200 acres fell into King William County, and 
were referred to in the Quit Rent Rolls as the “Quarter Plantation,” which indicates 
that the residence of Robert King, and its appurtenances, were still maintained in 
King & Queen County, when, in 1701, his 200 acres in King William County became 
the “Quarters” of his overseer and slaves; and it is possible that, following the law of 
primogeniture, the 100 acres in King & Queen County, at the death of Robert King, 
Sr., went to his elder son Robert, Jr., while the “Quarter” plantation went to his son 
Alexander. 

As bearing on the importance attached to this family name, “King,” at the time 
and in the vicinity referred to, attention is called to the fact that in St. Peter’s Parish 
Register, in addition to the entries above referred to, are also found the following 
(Pg. 17): 

“Mary, dau. of Thos. King and Mary, his wife, bapt. June 11, 1689”; also this 

“Robert Burbidge married Mary King Aug. 11, 1711.” 


The Julius King Burbidge whose name appears in 1738, in the church records of 
Blissland Parish, New Kent County, was probably the son of the above Robert and 
Mary Burbidge, and his middle name “King” is evidence of the esteem in which his 
parents, at least, held that family name. (Blissland Par. Vestry Book, New Kent Co., 
Va., 1721-1786, pp. 52-54-57-68-69, Archives Div. Va. State Library.) 
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What has thus far been said, it seems to the writer, gives great significance to the 
name “Alexander King Guthrie,” the son of Thomas, and more particularly so, in 
the light of the facts that in all of Tidewater Virginia no mention can be found of 
any “Alexander King,” of the period in question, other than the one born in New 
Kent County in 1689, and that there is no other source which is known, or even con- 
jectured, to be the true one, of the name Alexander King, as applied to the son of 
Thomas Guthrie, than the Alexander King here referred to. 

Giving attention now to Edward Guthrie (Record p. 6 et seq.), it is noted that 
the lands patented by him in King & Queen County, in 1695 were, as stated in the 
grant, “At the mouth of the Mattaponi” — “Thence down and along the rivers Matta- 
poni and York,” etc. 

The above description can very well be harmonized with the assumption that a 
portion of the patented lands lay between the rivers Mattaponi and Pamunkey, and, 
therefore actually on what is known as Pamunkey Neck, but the more reasonable 
interpretation of the descriptive language would seem to locate all of the land north 
of the Mattaponi, and therefore, in King & Queen County as it still remained after 
1701. 

But, in either event, the lands were in the immediate vicinity of Pamunkey Neck, 
and the Village of Westpoint, and probably lay directly across the Mattaponi, from 
that historic place. 

It certainly requires no stretch of imagination to believe that, in such close prox- 
imity as they evidently were, the families of Edward Guthrie and Robert King, Sr., 
in that, then, rather simple community, knew and came into contact with each other. 

Edward Guthrie was granted his lands in 1695; presumably, he was then not less 
than 21 years of age. 

Let us here, purely for illustrative purposes, take the year 1715. Edward Guthrie 
was then not less than 41 years of age, and Alexander King was 26 years of age. 

If Edward Guthrie was, in 1715, the father of a son Thomas, it is certainly not 
impossible that, circa 1735, he may have married a daughter of Alexander King, and 
that, of the union, was born, circa 1738, a son, to whom was given the name “Alexander 
King Guthrie.” 

There is, however, one established fact with which the above theory must be 
reconciled, before it can be accepted as true, viz: The name of the grandmother of 
“Alexander King Guthrie” was Oakes — Elizabeth Oakes. 

The reconciliation, in the case supposed, can be made by the assumption that Alex- 
ander King died before his wife, and that she remarried and became Elizabeth Oakes. 
— Joseph A. Guthrie, 601 Wyandotte, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


MARY SCARBOROUGH (WIFE OF COLONEL EDMUND SCARBOR- 
OUGH): WHO WAS SHE? — In the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. 46, pages 170-172, appeared an interesting article on this subject by Mrs. Russell 
Syer Barrett, Sr., of Smithfield, Va. In her article Mrs. Barrett attempted to establish 
three facts: 
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1. That Mary was not the daughter of Stephen Charlton. That is correct and with 
so many available facts on the subject, it is curious how the assumption that she was 
Mary Charlton ever gained credence. 

2. That she was a Mary Littleton. Actual proof was lacking. 

3. Then assuming No. 2 to be correct, Mrs. Barrett suggested that Mary was a 
sister of Nathaniel Littleton, rather than his daughter. Perhaps that might have been 
true, but the foundation for both No. 2 and No. 3 seems to be an error. In quoting 
from the will of Mrs. Ann Littleton (widow of Nathaniel), Mrs. Barrett cites a 
bequest by Mrs. Littleton to her nephew Littleton Scarborough, but a reference to 
the will (Northampton County records, VII, 22) shows that the word was Godson, 
instead of nephew. Without that major important link, the whole Littleton claim 
fails of proof. (At the time of the birth of Littleton Scarborough, his parents were 
fairly near neighbors of the Littletons at the lower end of Northampton. Nathaniel 
Littleton was Commander of the Plantation of Accomack and undoubtedly helpful 
to young Edmund Scarborough while the latter was getting a start in life, so the 
naming of a son for an older respected neighbor seems possible.) 

The present writer has an entirely new slant on Mary; one that perhaps cannot be 
proved, but which offers some logical assumptions. 

The clue happens to be in the No. 1 by Mrs. Barrett where she quotes the will of 
Francis Pott (Northampton County records, IX, 21), who made a cash bequest to 
his sisters Katherine, Mary and Bridgett. (He also made a reference to “their Chil- 
dren”; so all three were married at the time.) 

Bridgett we all know about through her marriages to John Severn and Stephen 
Charlton. 

Is it possible that Katherine and Mary respectively married Randall Revell and 
Edmund Scarborough? The intimacy between the two men is well known, and has 
been based somewhat on the theory that Katherine might have been a sister of Scar- 
borough, but that assumption has never been proven. (Clayton Torrence, Old Somer- 
set, 307.) The intimacy could just as well have come through the men having mar- 
ried sisters. 

The land first taken up by Edmund Scarborough was at the south end of North- 
ampton, immediately adjacent to the Golden Quarter land of Francis Pott. (After 
the former moved to what soon became Accomack County, he sold his Northampton 
land to Pott.) 

From several depositions made by Mary and Edmund Scarborough, we learn that 
she was about eight years his senior, and from the records we gather that the union 
was not too happy a one. Could it have been a marriage due to propinquity and 
practical considerations? 

Perhaps someone has authoritative information on what actually became of Kath- 
erine and Mary Pott, but if not, then the above may offer food for thought. — Ralph 
T. Whitelaw, Accomac, Virginia. 
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George Washington. By Douctas SourHatt Freeman. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1948. Vol. I, 549 xxvi pp., Vol. II, 464 pp. Illustrations. $15.00. 


In these two volumes Dr. Freeman brings the young George Washington up to his 
twenty-seventh year —to the time when he surrendered his commission as colonel 
of the 1st Virginia Regiment, and just after he had been elected to the House of Bur- 
gesses and become engaged to Martha Dandridge Custis. The highlights of these 
early years were the Fort Necessity campaign, the Braddock expedition, and the cap- 
ture of Fort DuQuesne under General Forbes. In dealing with such military matters, 
Dr. Freeman is, of course, a past-master, but his principal interest here is not in mili- 
tary matters for their own sake. He is more concerned in showing what manner of 
man the young George was growing up to be, and in developing that character against 
the background of mid-eighteenth century Virginia. 

The foundation for this background is laid in the first chapter, which discusses the 
system of land-grants and tenures in the Northern Neck proprietary of Lord Fairfax. 
Here the Washingtons had lived for seventy-five years before George was born, ac- 
quiring lands and growing up with the new country. They developed friendly rela- 
tions with the family of the Proprietor, and their estate, though not of the first magni- 
tude, was respectable and their position in the social scale was assured. The fourth 
chapter describes the Virginia in which the young Washington grew to manhood. 
Strange as it may seem, no previous historian had adequately performed this essential 
task, and Dr. Freeman built up his account from primary sources. 

The Virginia which he presents is both familiar and unfamiliar. Social classes were 
firmly entrenched; they were based primarily on wealth, but they were not altogether 
exclusive. A Washington might, and did, marry a Fairfax, or he might become an 
intimate of a rising Scottish merchant, but he had little social contact with the average 
run of smal] farmers. An officer in the Virginia Regiment could deal with the privates 
only through a sergeant, and his highest military ambition was to be honored with 
a commission from the King. The planters did their business directly with British 
merchants, and trips to England were sometimes necessary for practical reasons. The 
Virginian looked to the Mother Country for his luxuries and for the basis of his civili- 
zation; he was thoroughly loyal though often critical of the policies of the home 
government. 

The young George Washington was by no means a rebel against the social system 
in which he grew to manhood. He seemed to be unusual only in that, in an extremely 
unmilitary colony, he developed military ambitions. The militia system afforded 
many titles, which were much used and highly regarded, but there had been no 
serious fighting since Bacon’s Rebellion, and service in the field was keenly distasteful 
to the average farmer. Even those who lived on the frontier — a frontier which had 
known little of the Indian menace — were always loathe to answer the call to arms. 
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It was not until the French and Indian War had been going on for four years that 
they really distinguished themselves in Forbes’ campaign against Fort DuQuesne. 

Dr. Freeman’s main concern, as stated, is with the developing character of the young 
Washington, and he finds him both a complex and a really human character — de- 
cidedly more interesting than was the young Robert E. Lee. He was “moral, just, 
patient, amiable and able to win the affection of his Captains and Lieutenants, but 
at the same time humorless, ambitious, persistent to positive obstinacy, acquisitive, 
suspicious of rivals and extraordinarily sensitive.” He was also “sometimes violent, 
emotional, resentful —a human being and not a monument in frozen flesh.” (Vol. 
I, pp. xiv, xv). 

Washington “did not feign admiration of the ignorant, common man who was more 
apt, he thought, to be a coward than a hero,” and “he had not conquered a pride that 
had on occasion the color of self-righteousness” (II, 396, 397). Superficially he does 
not appear to have been much above the better type of human being, endowed with 
a fair share of faults and merits. There is no cherry tree, there is no Parson Weems, 
but one incident shows Washington to have been really unusual. After having been 
struck with a stick and knocked down by one William Payne as a result of an election- 
day dispute, he went to his quarters, thought the matter over, decided that he had 
been in the wrong, and apologized to Payne (II, 146). In this, more than in any 
battle, he showed the stuff of which heroes are made. 

Authors who are ambitious to make history entertaining usually suppress details 
in order to center the attention upon main events, and they often dress up their nar- 
rative with imaginative descriptions of scenes and persons. Dr. Freeman does neither 
of these things. He goes into the most minute detail, and he verifies these details 
with elaborate footnotes; but no characters stray into the story who do not belong 
there. The work is scholarly in every respect and it is also interesting reading because 
the details are marshalled in such a way as to build up a cumulative picture that con- 
tains every evidence of life as it was lived in Virginia during the middle years of the 
Eighteenth Century. And the young George Washington emerges from this back- 
ground as a very human and understandable person. The biographer can hope to 
accomplish no more than this; and it is safe to say that when Dr. Freeman finishes 
the work, he will have made a definitive study if it is humanly possible to make one. 

Tuomas Perkins ABERNETHY 
University of Virginia 


The Architecture of the Old South: The Mediaeval Style, 1585-1850. By Henry 
CuanpLeE Forman. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 203 pp., 282 illus. 
$10.00. 


Henry Forman first gave us in his Early Manor and Plantation Houses of Mary- 
land a great enrichment of our knowledge, especially of the earlier and minor sur- 
viving houses there. His Jamestown and St. Mary's: Buried Cities of Romance 
stressed particularly the Maryland beginnings, less known than those in Virginia. 
It went very far in the assumption that early American buildings of which only foun- 
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dations survive could be restored on the lines of houses in England. His present book 
develops that contention by numerous parallels, presented chiefly in attractive pen- 
drawings and diagrams of both English and American examples, supplemented by a 
dozen instructive photographs of the latter. He emphasizes almost unqualifiedly, 
what is well known to be true with due exception, that “English architecture from 
1520 until far into the seventeenth century was not classical but mediaeval,” and he 
makes his presentations of early Southern houses in America just as mediaeval as he 
can. There is a great deal of truth in all this, though it certainly does not lose any- 
thing in the telling. To say of his figure 277, of “a Negro house, Decatur Georgia, 
late nineteenth century,” that “the ‘outshut’ or little rear ‘cell’ is in the style of the 


Middle Ages” is driving his thesis pretty far. Fisen Krepats. 


Conservatism in Early American History. By LEonarpv Woops Lasaree. New York 
University Press, New York, 1948. 182 pp. $3.75. CAnson G. Phelps lectureship 
on early American history, a publication on the Stokes Foundation). 


Professor Labaree points out that this is not a monographic study, but rather a series 
of lectures printed substantially as they were delivered in 1947. The style of presen- 
tation makes the lectures most interesting and readable. Believing “conservatism” 
an important and persistent influence in western life, the author proceeds to examine 
its elements in the British colonies which formed the United States of America. The 
lectures are limited to the century before independence was won. During this period 
the colonists experienced not one but several revolutions which affected all aspects 
of their culture. 

The American environment was so propitious for the forces of change that the 
question was considered: Why were not transformations more readily accomplished 
and their influences more far-reaching? Through extensive use of such primary 
sources as letter books, diaries, journals, memoirs, sermons, newspapers, orders, acts, 
civil lists, tracts and public records, as well as the wide use of monographic studies, 
the answer was found in other, less powerful forces that were sufficiently insistent to 
hinder the base of change. Professor Labaree has discerningly characterized the forces 
that resisted modifications in the social, political, economic and religious systems of 
American civilization. Naturally he found the socially and economically privileged 
classes the most pronounced adherents of the status quo, and as their members were 
the best educated people, they left more numerous testimonials of their viewpoints. 
He uses the term “conservative” to mean an attitude of mind tending “to promote 
resistance to change in one or another aspect of social relations.” 

The volume is divided into six sections: Ruling Families, Plantation and Counting 
House, Pulpit and Broadcloth, Education and Social Theory, A Balanced Govern- 
ment, and The Tory Mind. Ample proof was discovered throughout America that 
colonial aristocracy came from a remarkably small number of governing families 
closely related and united by ties of economic interest. The attitude of the aristocrats 
was fundamentally the same in all the colonies. Although their members quarrelled 
among themselves, they usually offered a united front whenever their privileges were 
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threatened. The landed gentry and the merchants were shown to have been the 
mightiest champions of conservatism. The advancing revolution presented a dual 
challenge to their powerful position. Changes in British policy threatened from with- 
out both their authority in local government and their economic advantages. Their 
resistance to these changes in the first instances was a conservative expression despite 
the fact that it advanced the movement for independence. The other challenge came 
from the lower classes within America. The original resistance of the aristocrats set 
a dangerous precedent which other men later actually used against them. The aris- 
tocracy had given impetus to a revolt it could not stop or even control. 

The two American churches which alone enjoyed full and legal establishment, 
Anglican and Puritan or Congregational were, because of their position and history, 
the most conservative of all the denominations. These two bodies, along with other 
religious organizations which enjoyed local influence, regarded other sectaries as 
menacing dissenters to be tolerated only as necessary, there being a limit to the freedom 
which dissenters ought to be allowed. The various denominations were generally 
conservative, but conservative in different ways. Especially significant as the Revo- 
lution approached was the close relationship of the Anglican Church in America and 
in England and the fact that the ordination oath of its clergy placed upon them an 
obligation of loyalty to the king and obedience to his government. A generation before 
the great political upheaval of the century, the conservative forces of all denominations 
were acutely threatened by the first large scale American revival — the Great Awaken- 
ing — widely criticized by the conservatives as dangerously emotional and disastrous 
to well-established unity and discipline, creating separatism and confusion. 

Education in America was essentially conservative; there were no effective advances 
made in the basic philosophy, method or content of the educational system. “It made 
no significant changes to meet new needs.” Objections were strenuously voiced on 
innovations in social customs, particularly those touching the class structure of society. 
The conservative concept of government was a balance between the elements of the 
political body and obedience to constituted authority; in other words, admiration for 
what was considered the true principles of the British constitution. 

At the close of the period studied, loyalists personified the essence of colonial con- 
servatism. Numerous men sided with Britain because it was to their personal profit 
so to do. Yet loyalism cannot be explained entirely from a materialistic aspect. The 
author points out evidence of allegiance to Britain in every colony, profession and 
social group, nor was this support of the crown based upon similar attitudes on the 
part of the supporters. 

Professor Labaree did not deliver this series of lectures because he considered con- 
servatism the most important force in colonial life. He did feel that the elements re- 
sisting change had been overlooked. He should be congratulated for furthering a 
more complete understanding of the late colonial period. He concluded that the con- 
servatives made a significant contribution in the “perpetuation in a raw, new country 
of much that was best in the cultural heritage from the Old World.” 

Library Rosert H. Lanp 
College of William and Mary 
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The Old Virginia Gentleman and Other Sketches. By Grorce W. Bacsy. Edited 
and Arranged by his daughter, Eten M. Bacay. The Dietz Press, Inc., Richmond, 
Virginia, 1948. The 5th edition. xxvii, 318 pages. Illus. $3.50. 


Here is the fifth edition of Dr. George W. Bagby’s Old Virginia Gentleman and 
Other Sketches. But nothing this reviewer could say would add to the lustre that 
already surrounds the name of that beloved writer. Indeed, Dr. Bagby was accorded 
a niche in Virginia's hall of fame many years ago. He was the engaging minstrel who 
brought sunshine to a people struggling in the darkness of tragedy’s wake, and he 
was the staunch defender of traditions the Old Dominion wistfully sought to uphold. 
His wit and humor, his delicate perception, his delightfully whimsical stylistic tech- 
niques, and — above all else — his impeccable appreciation of the humanities, have 
endeared him to generations of readers. The appearance of this latest edition of his 
writings — capably edited by his daughter, Miss Ellen M. Bagby, herself the diligent 
champion of heritages he strove to sustain — merely confirms what we already knew: 
as long as Virginians and friends of Virginia are stirred by nostalgic chords, The Old 
Virginia Gentleman and Other Sketches will remain a literary desideratum of excep- 
tional merit. 

The readers of this magazine should be remindful that Dr. Bagby was one of that 
long line of noble and self-sacrificing men who served the Virginia Historical Society 
in the years of its great adversity. Those of us who are familiar with the treasures that 
now distinguish its collections are continually amazed by the assiduity our predecessors 
exercised in protecting and preserving, despite overwhelming obstacles, the materials 
in their custody. Dr. Bagby’s efforts on behalf of the organization, both as its librarian 
and as a zealous supporter, shall not be forgotten. To be sure, his celebrated lecture, 
“The Old Virginia Gentleman,” was written expressly to arouse interest on its behalf, 
and thus represents an archival segment of its historical record. Seldom has Clio’s 
temple sheltered a more devoted disciple! 

This fifth edition of Dr. Bagby’s writings differs from the fourth mainly in that the 
editor has included a personal memoir of Dr. Bagby written in 1889 by Kate Burwell 
Bowyer. Mrs. Bowyer’s recollections stem from the halcyon antebellum days when 
Dr. Bagby first visited her father’s plantation, Avenal, in Bedford County. It was 
the gentle and gracious tempo of living at Avenal that fired the writer’s most fervent 
appreciation of Virginia country life. The book is nicely printed and stoutly bound. 
A few typographical errors suggest somewhat perfunctory proof-reading, but other 
than this no criticism can be offered. 

It is not at all inappropriate to conclude this notice with a renewed plea for the very 
things that Dr. Bagby sought to achieve. For example, the literary history of Virginia, 
a much maligned topic beyond the borders of the commonwealth, is far richer than 
some of our critics would have the world believe. An energetic campaign to round 
up and exploit the manuscript remains of our past would perhaps uncover fragments 
that modify such views. The Virginia Historical Society is as eager today as it was 
in the time of Dr. Bagby to secure and preserve the records that clarify these and com- 
parable points. In Dr. Bagby’s day, the Society occupied temporary and wholly in- 
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adequate quarters, yet through his and his colleagues’ untiring efforts faithfully pro- 
tected the materials that generous Virginians placed in its care. Today the Society 
is housed in permanent quarters and can offer to prospective donors and depositors 
the adequate protection for their manuscripts, portraits and books which Dr. Bagby 
so anxiously hoped to guarantee. Reading his works in their fifth edition inevitably 
brings these thoughts to mind. 


Joun JENNINGS 


The Western Country in 1793, Reports on Kentucky and Virginia. By Harry Tout- 
MIN. Edited by Marton Tinciinc and Goprrey Davis. Published by the Hun- 
tington Library, San Marino, California, 1948. 136 pp. $3.75. 


In the Fall of 1793 John Breckenridge of Virginia had given up a newly-won seat 
in Congress to answer the call of enterprise in the new settlements of Kentucky. There 
he received two letters from future Presidents of the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson’s letter began: “This will be handed you by Mr. Toulmin, a 
gentleman who goes to visit your state with a view to settle in it. I have not the per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, but from the multiplied testimonies of those who have, 
I am able to assure you that you will find in him a person of understanding, of science, 
and of great worth, and what will be an additional recommendation to you, a pure 
and zealous republican.” 

James Madison’s letter to Breckenridge gave further information about the same 
traveller. “I take liberty of making known to you the Revd. Mr. Toulmin who visits 
Kentucky with a view to transmit its character to a body of his friends in England 
who wish to exchange their native Country for some part of ours. He has a secondary 
view of trying whether he can be engaged on acceptable conditions as an Instructor 
of youth in classical and other liberal branches of education. At present he is con- 
nected with a Religious Society in England of the principles taught by Docr. Priestley 
and other Dissenting Clergymen; but he supposes his faith too simple to admit of any 
similar connection in this country.” 

Thus began a long association between two kindred spirits, not as discoverers, but 
as founders of order and education in a land burgeoning with tempting business 
opportunity. 

In Lancashire, England, the congregation of a Unitarian Church had become 
restive under the prudish restrictions of out-of-date English ordinances. Therefore 
they commissioned their minister, Harry Toulmin, twenty-six years old, to take his 
wife and four children out to America to “report” on the “character” of the new 
country for possible religious freedom and prosperous business. In Kentucky Toulmin’s 
wife, Ann, bore him five more children, all the while acting as his secretary, copying 
the voluminous, prosy “report” that was sent back to England. It is this copy of hers, 
preserved in the Huntington Library, that is now published for the first time, entitled 
The Western Country in 1793, Reports on Kentucky and Virginia, edited by two 
members of the Library staff, Marion Tingling and Godfrey Davis. 
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“At nine o'clock on Tuesday morning, May 14,” begins the Report, “we sailed . . . 
bound for Norfolk, in Virginia . . . we proceeded with a northerly wind and pleasant 
weather . . . till Monday, the 27th .. . so. . . that we began to calculate the possibility 
of completing our voyage in less than a month. On Tuesday, however, we had some 
strong gales . . . sea running high, we were tossed about . . . and though we were 
never in the least danger it was enough to give some of the females the full expecta- 
tion of going to the bottom.” 

When the weather finally cleared the passengers suffered from the heat; at least, 
the females did. The Rev. Mr. Toulmin was pre-occupied with thermometers and “sub- 
joining” a report on temperature variations to his journal; for the ship was blown as 
far South of her course as the Tropic of Cancer; and the voyage strung out to nearly 
ten weeks of barometric interest. 

The ship, he explains, had superior accommodations to most merchant vessels. 
“Adjoining the cabin are two state rooms, or closets of about six feet long and eight 
feet wide . . . one of them. . . was filled by myself and wife, the young woman who 
went with us as a servant, and three children. But our beds were not above three feet 
wide, two full grown persons could not be in at the same time, but by means of one 
lying at the top and the other at the bottom . . . The greatest inconveniency we felt 
was want of fresh air.” 

Meticulously he records the cost of the trip. Later he is accused by a colleague of 
belittling the voyage expenses when he computes costs to exhibit a “scheme” of emi- 
gration “which, like all other American speculations, is extremely flattering.” 

This judgment is contrary to that of the present editors of the report. Toulmin, 
they find, “had especial qualifications for the task of describing the western world. 
He came from a rural community, and he had studied Arthur Young's Annals of 
Agriculture. He had therefore a practical as well as theoretic knowledge of farming. 
He was a close observer of all he saw. What is perhaps even more important, he had 
the capacity of choosing well-informed settlers and extracting from them all they 
knew. He was able, therefore, to test the value of his own observations by the greater 
experience of successful farmers, to judge what was usual and what unusual. In addi- 
tion, he was a man of education, able to describe the land through which he passed 
and discriminate between the important and the trivial.” 

The fact is that among the numerous American travelogues of his day the Toulmin 
report has a peculiarly solid value. He was solicitous not to be over enthusiastic, but 
to give the true account for which he had been engaged. He did not tell his former 
parishioners that in American rivers they had but to dip their frying pans and draw 
them up full of fish. He calmly stated the facts of opportunity and set forth the 
price of success, measuring raw resources against labor, transportation to markets, 
consumer volume and the currency condition. “No rational man can doubt that 
America is the country for poor men — for men of small property — for all industrious 
men — for the friends of liberty,” he declares. “Though I am satisfied in my own 
mind, I doubt giving satisfaction to others.” 

As he travels his report takes on a variety of forms. From Philadelphia and Hagers- 
town he writes letters. In Richmond he sets down in his journal “the information 
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of Colonel Gamble, merchant and storekeeper,” filing it under “Employment,” “Social,” 
“Moral and intellectual,” etc. The accounts of Colonel Bullet's Estate are laid out as 
if copied from the estate ledgers. Some of his notes are jotted down after town meet- 
ings. Occasionally he records lists of queries to county clerks or to leading citizens 
“subjoining” their answers. Colonel Thomas Marshall of Kentucky “is an accurate 
observer,” Toulmin writes, “and his account may be depended upon.” 


Richmond, Virginia, he found no frontier trading post, but a market of international 
implications. “From the spirit of independence, I have seen some of the wealthiest 
inhabitants, and most respectable senators of the commonwealth, wearing their own 
household manufactures in preference to the more elegant fabrics of Manchester. 
They are becoming thoroughly sensible that to be truly independent the market for 
their produce must cease to be the sport of the crooked policy or the wild ambition of 
European courts . . . At this moment the planter has no sale for his tobacco, because 
the differences among the powers of Europe have . . . shut up the market. . . . What 
is the obvious course to be pursued in such a situation? Undoubtedly to establish a 
market at home: and since the United States are capable of producing everything 
necessary which the world affords, to become independent of the whole world. It 
is true, the price of labor here and in Europe cannot . . . enable Americans to manu- 
facture their goods as cheap as the Europeans. But the people of this country . . . can 
afford to manufacture . . . at double the expense that the English can. It will come 
equally cheap to the consumer. . . . Surely, then they may be expected to vie with 
the British manufacturer . . . Many persons of judgement . . . seem persuaded that 
no situation can be better adopted to manufacturers of cotton, or iron, or tobacco than 
several parts James River.” 

Jefferson would have differed with Toulmin upon this for he held that “it would 
be better to send our materials to Europe for manufacturing, . . . than to fill the 
country with crowds of “workingmen who would be a sore on the health of the 


nation.” 


From Kentucky Toulmin takes pains to assure his English friends that there is no 
longer danger from Indian raids; the only threat being an occasional skulking party 
of five or six bent merely on stealing horses or Negroes. “In doing this,” he adds, 
“they are encouraged by the British traders, who purchase the horses and Negroes 
of them.” 


Though the report is prosy and mathematical it often opens a window on the home- 
life of the nation when it was settling down to the business of converting virgin re- 
sources into monied wealth. 


“White servants are difficult to be had in Kentucky and indifferent when pro- 
cured, and expect at all times to be at the same table with their masters. Slaves are 
to be hired at from £10 to £18 a year. Female servants, £5 or £6. You clothe them 
and pay their taxes. A good healthy Negro will earn £30 a year in clearing land. 
His clothing, provisions, and taxes will amount to about £6 . . . The few white female 
servants that are to be hired are the daughters of the poorer class of people. They 
have 3.6d a week if they can spin. There are no indented servants.” 
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Also from Kentucky, he writes, “There is perhaps a want of rational zeal in the 
Episcopal Church, for there is no Episcopal minister in the county. This may partly, 
perhaps, be attributed to . . . a dread of being fettered in the exercise of their political 
rights by means of ecclesiastical connections . . . The zeal of many of the sects is 
said to be deformed by bigotry. There is a Baptist meeting house . . . The Methodists 
worship in private houses. There was a Presbyterian Minister, but he had only £100 
a year, and left the county. Some of their religious teachers are respectable characters.” 


“The land speculators of Philadelphia and others, who know nothing of Kentucky, 
tell you that half the people, through practice of gouging, have no eyes. They have 
heard old tales of this kind about Virginia. They believe them all, and apply them 
to Kentucky.” However, Toulmin explains, he finds Kentuckians no better and no 
worse than general humanity. “There are not any either virtues or vices peculiar to 
this county.” 

As Mrs. Toulmin copies one letter she adds a postscript of her own: “I see that 
he has not told you that we have lost our dear little Hannah Lindsay Toulmin. She 
has been dead these eight weeks. She was ill only three days. Her disorder was the 
croup. Her father was from home at the time.” 


As for Toulmin’s “secondary view” in going to Kentucky the editors tell us that in 
January of 1794 he was advertising that he would open a school in the neighbourhood 
of Danville to “instruct 20 young gentlemen” “in English . . . and classical learning 

. rendering them familiar with Geography and with the theory and practice of 
Arithmetic . . . and such other branches of Methematics as may be adapted to their 
age and to their destination in life.” “Above all,” he offers to make them “useful 
members of society and patriotic citizens.” For all of this Toulmin charged $4.50 a 
quarter, board and washing forty dollars extra; and if Latin or Geometry, or Trigo- 
nometry and Surveying were desired it would cost another fifty cents. 

However, in less than a month we find Toulmin advancing into college adminis- 
tration. John Breckenridge was a member of the Board of Trustees of Transylvania 
Seminary, and apparently by using pressure, he swung an election of Toulmin to 
its Presidency. The office carried a salary of £100, half the tuition fees and the use 
of a small plantation. 

His tenure was probably protested, for in less than two years he resigned, and gave 
up preaching and teaching entirely. For the path that really fit his feet was govern- 
ment and law. Shortly he became Kentucky's first Secretary of State. Later he was 
appointed district Judge of Mississippi, and in 1819 he was a prominent member of 
the Alabama Constitutional Convention. He made many compilations and studies 
of the laws and Acts of Assembly of the early States, published The American Attor- 
ney's Pocket Book and The Magistrates Assistant. 

The editors of the Report manuscript have made a pleasant and usable book of it, 
giving a lively background in their Introduction and a comprehensive index. 


Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Pursuits of War: The People of Charlottesville and Albemarle County Virginia, in 
the Second World War. By Gertrupe Dana Parurer and Others. Edited by 
W. Epwin Hempnuitt. Charlottesville, Va., Albemarle County Historical Society, 
1948. 418 pp. Index. 


The editor opens this book by quoting a statement that “Every generation which 
fights a great war wants to read about it afterward.” We are having ample evidence 
of this desire to record the war achievements of our generation in the flood of memoirs, 
unit histories, and other publications of this nature being thrust upon an apparently 
avid public. The Virginia World War II History Commission, whose members are 
responsible for this work, is compiling a larger history of the part played by Virginia 
and Virginians in the war. The War Department Historical Section is preparing a 
ninety-nine volume history of the participation of the U. S. Army in World War II. 
From all appearances, there will be no shortage of available literature for those who 
wish to read about World War II, and it will undoubtedly be the most written about 
war to date. 

This volume, however, is unique in its approach, in that it portrays the contribution 
of one small community to the overall war effort of the American Nation, and the 
effect of the war on that community. Those of us who visited Charlottesville during 
the war were most impressed by its seeming remoteness from war activities. It was 
not flooded by soldiers from nearby camps on Saturday afternoon, as were the towns 
of Eastern Virginia, or those of Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma; it did not have the 
air of an industrial boom town like many in other parts. Its young men were away 
at war, the University was operating at half capacity, and the town seemed virtually 
asleep. Yet this volume brings home the fact that this remoteness and sleepiness 
were only apparent, and that for their size and population, Charlottesville and Albe- 
marle County contributed their full share to the winning of the war. 

About two-thirds of the narrative account deals with the home front: civilian war 
activities, restrictions, and their effect on the life of the community. The other third 
is devoted to the accomplishments of the community’s service men in more active 
“pursuits of war.” These narrative sections are supplemented by a list of those who 
gave their lives in the struggle, and a longer list of those who served with their ranks 
and inclusive dates of service. Its purpose would seem to be dual: first, to give to the 
citizens of Albemarle and other interested parties a convenient summary of their 
part in the war for current enjoyment and the encouragement of nostalgic memories 
in later years; second, to preserve for posterity an accurate record of the achievements 
of Albemarle’s citizens during a trying time. In the first respect, Pursuits of War 
resembles the unit histories which are appearing, or have appeared, which record 
the accomplishments of their organizations and serve as admirable souvenirs for those 
who served with them. However, unlike most of these, it is fully documented, and 
written in the scholarly manner, which gives it a greater lasting value as a reference 
work. It is also, so far as the reviewer knows, the only example of the approach to 
the subject from the community level in existence. 
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There can be no doubt, from the record herein compiled, that Charlottesville and 
Albemarle contributed their share to the war effort. Most of us who were there in 
1940 and 1941 will remember that sentiment in favor of the Allied cause was strong 
even before American entry into the war, and will not be surprised therefore that 
its citizens entered wholeheartedly into civilian defense activities, purchased record 
breaking quantities of war bonds, took their collections of scrap and salvage seriously, 
and made their contributions to the Red Cross and USO. Beyond this, however, 
the several small industries of Charlottesville and vicinity had an outstanding record 
in war production, and the farmers managed to exceed their production quotas despite 
a labor shortage which forced the use of German prisoners, Bahamians, and mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Volunteer Army. In the matter of rationing and price control, 
Albemarle was an average community, in which many cooperated, but there was no 
lack of those who sought to use wartime scarcities to forward their own ends, or who 
found the confusing government regulations impossible to obey. 

In the matter of contributions on the war fronts, Albemarle soldiers were to be 
found in all the theaters scattered to the four corners of the earth, and in nearly every 
occupation which the military service had to offer. The authors, however, concen- 
trate on their active battle participation, making the most of letters to family and 
friends published in the Charlottesville Daily Progress. Three Congressional Medal 
of Honor winners were numbered among the more than 5,400 who served. Col. 
“Nick” Craw won his at the cost of his life carrying a peace message to the French 
in the North African landing; Sgt. Frank D. Peregory single handed wiped out a 
German machine gun nest in Normandy only to lose his life six days later; Marine 
Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift risked his own life in directing operations against 
the Japanese held Solomons. Undoubtedly few communities of equal size could 
boast of three winners of the coveted highest honor. Approximately 200 men from 
Charlottesville and Albemarle lost their lives in the service, again a proportion larger 
than that for the army as a whole. Charlottesville’s own Monticello Guard as Com- 
pany K, 110th Infantry, 29th Division, took part in the bloody landing on Omaha 
Beach and the drive to St. Lo. Most European Theater veterans will remember this 
as one of the bloodiest campaigns of the war, and Company K did its part. There 
was little reason for pursuing the exploits of Company K beyond St. Lo, for by this 
time most of its original components had been replaced. 

To criticize this book without taking into consideration what it sets out to do 
would be unjust. Certainly it is written in the heroic tradition though with some 
restraint in keeping with the general American view of the war as a necessary evil. 
Its scholarly character and documentation, though they make it more valuable for 
future historians, sometimes seem cumbersome to the general reader, to whom it 
is evidently directed. In general it achieves its purpose of providing an adequate 
account of the achievements of the people of Charlottesville and Albemarle in “pur- 
suits of war,” which like all Americans they took up but reluctantly. Veterans will 
be interested in the roster to find out something of the nature of the service of their 
old acquaintances. Its value would have been enhanced, however, by a statement as 


i 
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to the principal organization in which the individuals served. Citizens of Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle, and others will find it a valuable reminder of a time of crisis. 


R. W. Coakigy 
Washington, D. C. 


Roots in Virginia. An Account of Captain Thomas Hale, Virginia Frontiersman. His 
Descendants and Related Families. With Genealogies and Sketches of the Families 
of Hale, Saunders, Lucke, Claiborne, Lacy, Tobin and Contributing Ancestral Lines. 
By Natwaniret Crarporne Hate. Privately Printed 1948. xiii, 227 pp. $8.00. 
(May be obtained from N. C. Hale, Suite 442, 1235 Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, 
Pennsylvania.) 


This book is in a limited edition, but is not of limited interest. The wide extent of 
the family connection will make it a desired item to many persons in the South and 
West. It is an account of the life, and particularly the background, of Captain Thomas 
Hale, a Southwest Virginia frontiersman and an officer in the Revolution. Painstak- 
ingly Mr. Hale has searched original records in order to trace the ancestry of Captain 
Thomas Hale; while with meticulous care he lists this worthy’s descendants. 

The whole book is a work done for the sake of the cause, for which there will be 
no recompense other than the gratitude of those of us here now who appreciate it, 
and those of the future who will feel as we do about the preservation in clear form 
of the records of ancestral lines. The book has already received considerable acclaim 
from family historians and reviewers of such work on the Eastern Coast. 

On opening the book one becomes first aware of the charm of the illustrations. 
Examining them the countenances of numerous members of the family shown are 
of a sincerity missing in modern life. They represent what any old Virginian of good 
family has in the attic trunk or in the politely hidden family photograph album. How 
we wish that more of such “family likenesses” would be brought to light. Of the 
niceties of living the group pictures from the old White (opposite page 60) are de- 
lightful. It would be interesting to know the names of all these ladies and gentle- 
men who were the flower of Southern society of that period. The five Knights of Joy 
shown give a racy touch not usually found in genealogies. The drawings of Virginia 
homes made by Jacob Riegel, Jr., of Philadelphia, as well as his frontispiece map, 
are perfection. The delineation of “Sweet Hall,” the Claiborne home in King William 
County, still standing, is true and beautiful; also those of other homes in Virginia 
and the South. It is a delicate art to show these old places in their quaint dignity. 
Photographs will not quite do it, for some spiritual reason unknown to us. We could 
but hope (faint hope though it may be) that Mr. Riegel be taken through the Vir- 
ginia countryside to make sympathetic drawings of our numerous ancestral homes 
before they fall down, are over-restored, or just burned up. There is need and great 
desire for a book altogether devoted to such picturing which brings out the spirit of 
the house as well as illustrating its material fabric. 
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With all the treasure of ancestral lines which the book discloses there appear two 
unfortunate errors. The first is in the title. There is an old Virginia family Rootes 
of Rosewall. However, Colonel Hale is aware of our uneven way of spelling family 
names: Hale, Haile, Hayle, Hales — Lucke, Luke, Luck. In years to come many a 
Rootes descendant will call for this book under the delusion that it relates to his family 
only to lay it aside in disappointment. The title should be Hale of Virginia, or Hale 
of Southwest Virginia and Related Families. The titie of this type of book should 
state in its leading words just what it is. Secondly, the book fails to give exact refer- 
ences. The “Authorities and Bibliography” on page 227 are not definite. What local 
records? Where may they be located? The printed authorities shown, secondary 
sources at best, are not all accepted by everyone as fact. Then among numerous 
such statements that on page 61, being an outline of the Tannehill family of Mary- 
land. It so happens that members of this family are ancestors of many Virginians, or 
so we think: the Radfords, Munfords, Prestons, Sherrards, Madisons — their rami- 
fications and so on. Now Colonel Hale did not invent the numerous names and 
dates shown; but where did he get them? We have a genealogy of the Tannehill 
family, but it does not agree with that shown here. No references are given in either 
genealogy, so we remain abashed and baffled as ever. Then, too, the Maryland county 


>” 


in which Colonel Hale states that the Tannehills lived is “Prince George’s” not “Prince 
George.” 

These errors aside, Colonel Hale tells us much that we want to know; and he tells 
it in such clear fashion that even a novice in genealogical study can easily follow 


the lines ascending or descending. He has told us so much that but for his research 
and his publication of the results thereof we would never have otherwise known. This 
book should be in every collection of Virginia genealogical material. 


FLEET 
Richmond, Virginia 


